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One Great - of Sharing 


The cover picture of this issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe shows a little girl 
of Castoria, Greece beside her home 
made of discarded food cartons. This 
youngster is typical of many millions in 
all parts of the world who have been 
* orphaned by war, political upheavals, or 
natural disasters. 

Devastating floods roared through 
Southern Japan recently, carrying away 
houses, furniture, livestock, and even 
people. Thousands were made homeless 
and penniless overnight. Into this emer- 
gency rushed hundreds of Americans 
with rescue boats, food, clothing, and 
medicine. Some of these good Samari- 
tans were GIs on duty,in Japan. Others 
were relief workers and missionaries. 

Three years ago a group of American 
soldiers engaged in mopping-up activi- 
ties in a Korean village stumbled upon a 
scene of tragedy. In a shell-torn shack a 
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IF YOU WERE 


little boy lay huddled against the lifeless 
body of his mother. He himself was al- 
most dead of exposure and shock. The 
soldiers took him to the regimental chap- 
lain, who cared for him and finally placed 
him in an American-supported Christian 
orphanage. There Kang Koo Ri, whom 
many will remember as the “little boy 
who wouldn't smile,” was brought back 
to health and happiness—nourished with 
good food and Christian love. 

Munjid Abdallah Bakir is five-and-a- 
half years old. For the last three-and-a- 
half years he has been a patient at the 
Hamlin Memorial Sanatorium in Leb- 
anon. He was admitted to the hospital 
with an advanced case of tuberculosis 
brought on by insufficient food. His par- 
ents, refugees from the Holy Land, could 
not take care of Munjid, so our Presby- 
terian sanatorium accepted him. He is 
still not completely cured, but medical 
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care and love have made his recovery The 
almost certain. The hospital has spent fiedmi 
almost fifteen hundred dollars of Opeiptand 
Great Hour of Sharing money to make—preat 
this possible. hands 

Wherever Christians go they take withie 
them compassion and concern. Wher 
they see need face-to-face they do some 
thing about it. If you were there, you 
too would have offered a helping handy 
in each of these situations described 
above. 

And you were there. 

You were there in the person 1 
Church World Service workers and mi 
sionaries in Japan; you were represented 
in Korea by the Christian institutio 
where Kang Koo Ri found a home; yougP@U6 
were there when Munjid came to Ham- Shai 
lin Memorial Hospital in the persons of You 
Christian doctors and nurses who cared" 
for him. a 
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Munjid Bakir recovers from tub 
at Presbyterian Sanatorium in Le! 
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These and thousands of others who 
jminister relief in the name of Christ 
and in your stead. Your gifts to One 
yeat Hour of Sharing uphold their 
ands when disaster strikes, when need 
becomes urgent. You are there through 
# church representatives and the re- 
jef gifts you have helped make possible. 
This year the One Great Hour of 
hating offering is set for March 28. 
ere is much suffering in many parts of 
heworld and great need among millions 
teugees and war victims. If you were 
here ancl saw it alk you'd carry your 
hare of this burden of misery. Although 
istance removes us from the scene of 


fering, we can make our presenee felt - 


hough our gifts in the One Great Hour 
Sharing. 

You will be there wherever need is 
meatest, if you remember to share on 


arch 28. —ARTHUR S. JOICE 


fiean soldiers use inflated raft to rescue Japanese old people ana 
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Kang Koo Ri, now famous as “the boy who wouldn’t smile,” leads singing at Bo Yook 
Won, Presbyterian orphanage at Taegu, Korea, where he has lived for three years. 
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India Articles Praised 


« Many sincere thanks for the excellent 
issues of PRESBYTERIAN Lire you have 
been giving us. We are especially grate- 
ful (since we've been missionaries our- 
selves) for the splendid series of illus- 
trated articles on India and Pakistan by 
James W. Hoffman. Keep it up. 
—GaARDNER L. WINN 


Pastor, The Presbyterian Church 
Marengo, Iowa 


Concerning the ‘Letter 
to Presbyterians’—Cont’d. 
« Mr. Roger F. Williams [P.L., January 
23] and Mr. William Pawling [P.L., De- 
cember 10] feel—to quote Mr. Williams's 
letter—“that our elected church officials 
should keep silent on their own political 
opinions.” I wonder how universal they 
would wish to make this injunction? 
Should the “elected church officials” of 
the Evangelical Church in East Germany 
“keep silent on their own political opin- 
ions’ about Communism? Or should 
churchmen in Italy foreswear any official 
efforts to try to beat the Communists at 
the polls? How about church officials in 
non-communist dictatorships, such as 
Spain or Argentina? If we wish the 
Church to keep silent on political issues 
here in the U. S. A., we must insist that 
it do so elsewhere as well—and we shall 
not lack for thanks from dictators and 
commissars for our efforts. 

As for whether or not Communism is 
a “secular religion,” if we insist that in 
order for there to be a religion there must 
be a God or gods, then we cannot accept 
Buddhism or Confucianism as religions 
either. If, on the other hand, we call any- 
thing a religion which commands pas- 
sionate allegiance of the whole life of 
each adherent, we shall call Communism 
a religion—and we shall understand its 
dangerous power much better than we 
have in the past. No one who has known 
Communist youth would deny this. I 
confess that the “evangelistic zeal” of 
some of the young Communists I met in 
India put me, a Christian missionary, to 
shame. When one has worked with these 
fiery young idealists, trying to turn them 
from a path which can only lead to 
bitter disillusionment (a difficult but not 
impossible task), one soon realizes that 
no materialistic force of arms will ever 
stamp out their “faith.” They want jus- 
tice for the poor, food for those who hun- 
ger, love for the widow and orphan, 
equality for black and white and yellow 
and red, and peace and brotherhood for 
all mankind. These the Communists 
promise, and so the idealistic young in- 
tellectuals follow after. We know that the 


Communists cannot “deliver the goods,” 
and those who follow will not find what 
they seek. But do we offer them any 
other Way? The crucial battles today are 
religious battles, battles for the minds of 
men ... and for their souls. 


—A, Epwin Harper, JR. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


« I have just read Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake’s “We've Been Asked” article 
[P.L., February 6] relating to the “Letter 
to Presbyterians.” I cannot wait to write 
and thank him for writing it and Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire for publishing it. 

We should praise God that our Church 
has in its leadership men who are able 
to think clearly and who are willing to 
speak fearlessly on the problems that 
confront us. Read carefully, the “Letter 
to Presbyterians” constitutes an extreme- 
ly a guide to our thinking on the 
relation of religion to life; and Dr. 
Blake’s article adds immeasurably to its 
value. —Frep M. WEBBER 


Pastor, Hamburg Presbyterian Church 
Hamburg, New York 


« I was in disagreement with the “Let- 
ter to Presbyterians” contained in your 
issue of November 14, 1953 but appreci- 
ated the motives for writing it and de- 
cided not to allow myself to get all 
worked up over it... . 

The best comment on the entire affair 
is contained in just exactly one sentence 
of the “We've Been Asked” article by Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake in the February 6 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE ... : “It is 
fitting to remind ourselves that we have 
the task of the evangelization of our 
nation for Jesus Christ as our chief re- 
sponsibility.” I say Amen to that. If we 
will just win enough of our citizens for 
Christ, we shall not have to worry about 
“jnquisitions” or about writing letters to 
Presbyterians which result in partisan 
political controversy among our mem- 
bers which can no nothing but harm to 
the cause of Christ. 

—WILLIAM B. HoL_MEs 
Hollywood, California 


« ... Certainly the letter of the General 
Council . . . has inspired much comment. 
. .. So when Dr. Blake’s article appeared, 
I hoped that it would answer the ques- 
tion in a manner that would dispose of 
further argument. Although it is a schol- 
arly effort, I fear the difficulty has not 
been solved. 

To me the criticism of the General 
Council’s letter does not arise from its 
contents but from the manner in which 
it was presented, After reading, I came 
to this conclusion: The General Council, 
perhaps unconsciously, was imparting a 


sense of superiority. It was saying 

laymen: We have investigated the 
lem; we have reached a conclusion, 

now give it to you so that further th 
upon your part will be unnecessary, 
Now the sentence which prom 
this letter appears on page 29 [P.L, fi 
ruary 6]. It is this: “And these fayor 

letters included responses from } 
the normal church constituency, not 
from universities and other impor 
cultural and opinion-forming groups” 
Have we reached the point wher 
opinions are to be formed and pron 
gated by groups who in an uh 
superior manner furnish the individ 
with summations upon every nati 
wide question? .. . 
—W. F. MacOQun 
Niles, 0 


The Clearing House 


« PRESBYTERIAN LIFE reaches our 
tion about ten weeks after our 

in America receive their copies. 
every letter that I have written in 
sponse to “Clearing House” notices} 
arrived too late to do any good. The 
fore, I hopefully request that you publi 
cize our needs in your column. ,.. 


The Metet Presbyterian Chun 
(Cameroun Synod) has need of try 
and glasses for the Lord’s Supper. 
least five hundred members in go 
standing take Communion. The peop 
of Metet are ores new brick chure 
after attending worship in a huge, palm 
thatched structure for more than thi 
years. The trays and glasses that we 
asking for need not be uniform, and th 
glasses may be of plastic, glass, or wood 


We are not too particular so long as 4 
can improve on the old way of serving 


the Communion wine. . . . At the presen 
time the elders receive an aluminum 


cup and a tablespoon from the pastor 


They in turn ladle the wine into the 


tablespoons brought to the church b 


the communicants for the occasion. . . 


—WILLIAM R. STACKHOUSE 
Missionary Pastor-Mete 


M P A Metet M’Balmay 
Cameroun Frane 


« ... Union Hill Chapel of Denville 
Township, New Jersey, is being orgat 


ized as a Presbyterian church. We have 


building in which the area for seating 

. . is about twenty-four by thirty-two 
feet. We would like to get in touch with 
some congregation desiring to dispos? 


of used pews. 


—WiiuiiuaoM E. Paict 
Member, Official Board of Union Hill - 


R. D. 1, Box 428, Casterline 


Dover, New Jersey 


— 
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SHOP TALK 


The article series Where Lies 
Kingdom? was written by James D. 
den, associate minister of New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. Appropriate for 
Lenten reading, the articles consist 
of an interpretive narrative of the 
final phase of Christ’s earthly expe- 
rience, beginning with his “trium- 
” entry into Jerusalem. 

Before entering the ministry, Mr. 
Bryden was a teacher of psychology 
© Prong and philosophy at Alleghany Col- 
= i lege and Colgate University. He is 
NGI the author of Letters to Mark, a 
Y aN took about the Christian view of 
al human suffering, and an article in 

ee the Saturday Evening Post (March, 
1951) entitled “Desperate People 
at My Door.” 
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James D. Bryden 


Several of the pictures illustrating 
If You Were There were provided 
by United Nations International 
Children’s Fund, which, along with 
the Christian churches of the world, 
works to improve the plight of mil- 
lions of refugee children in many 


& The text of “If You Were There” 
urch bY was written by Arthur Joice, secre- 
ion. --# tary of Special Offerings for the 
“KHOUSH] Department of Stewardship and 
; Promotion. ; 

Franc L. McCluer, who wrote 
Footnote to History, was president 
@ of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, when the event described 
in the article took place. He is now 
president of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
| Editorial Comment was written 
dispose by William C. Martin, president of 
the National Council of Churches, 
, Pact and president of the Council of 
it Chapel Bishops of the Methodist Church, 
Bishop Martin made a tour of Ko- 
"a during the Christmas season, 
—— “siting with American soldiers and 
°. Korean Christians. 
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MEDITATIONS By Park Hays Miller 


| Making Repentance Personal 


gare args is one of the most im- 
portant elements in real religion. 
John the Baptist came preaching re- 
pentance. Jesus began his ministry with 
the cry: “The Kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye.” Without repentance 
there would be no entrance into the 
Kingdom. On the day of Pentecost, 
Peter cried, “Repent.” It is a very fa- 
miliar word, but what does it really 
mean? Perhaps what John said, as re- 
corded in the third chapter of Luke, may 
help us find out. 


The first step in repentance is to see 
ourselves as we are. The rather self- 
satisfied multitude to whom John spoke 
heard themselves called “vipers.” Poi- 
sonous snakes—what a disgusting de- 
scription! Do we see ourselves as we 
really are? 


Imagine a screen set up in the sight 
of anyone who might care to look. Then 
imagine that upon the screen there 
should appear all our secret thoughts, 
all our hidden acts, all our desires and 
purposes. What kind of persons would 
we see ourselves to be? Do we ever see 
ourselves as we really are? Repentance 
includes a revelation of ourselves to our- 
selves. How long would we be compla- 
cent? What would become of our pride 
and self-sufficiency? 


The people to whom John spoke con- 
sidered themselves quite acceptable be- 
cause they were Jews, the covenant chil- 
dren of Abraham. God, they seemed to 
think, was under obligation to them. 
John soon shattered that idea. God 
could raise up children to Abraham from 
the stones of the desert, he said. Does 
our position of self-respect in society 
tend to make us complacent? Or our 
church membership? Or our good fam- 
ily? Repentance tears to pieces any trust 
in external relationships and demands 
that we look at our own hearts, our 
characters, our conduct, our words, our 
thoughts and feelings and purposes. 


John also made clear that repentance 
includes action. It is not mere emotion, 
but emotion that influences conduct. Re- 
pentance leads each one to act in rela- 
tion to his own personal conduct and 
character. 


One general characteristic of the mul- 
titude was selfishness and lack of thought 
for others. Repentance would lead them 
to unselfish thoughtfulness for the needs 
of others. Those who had clothes to 


spare would share them with those 
lacked. Those who had food to » 
would divide with the hungry. 

Tax-collectors, because of the syyp 
in use, were notorious for collec 
more than was just. When a mee 
with Jesus led Zacchaeus to repent, { 
publican determined to make restituij 
where he had overcharged. 


Soldiers had their special weaknesy 
They were accustomed to use th 
authority to confiscate property. Thy 
were easily Jed to bear false witng 
against those whom they arrested. } 
pentance for them would put an end 
these practices. 


Each of us, if we are penitent, 
be set to thinking about our own we 
nesses and sins, not about the weakness 
and sins of others. We will discover m 
own faults and confess them and tu 
from them. Do we realize what our 
sins really are? 


A man was searching everywhere {i 
another man who had broken up ii 
home. There was murder in his heart 
he hunted for the man who had sinne 
against him. One night he came into 
mission in the city of St. Louis. Whe 
opportunity was given for individual 
in the audience to speak, he rose i 
his feet. “I came into this place tonigit 
with murder in my heart,” he began,” 
have been searching for a man who hi 
terribly wronged me. I saw him her 
tonight, but somehow God has com 
into my heart during this meeting am 
he has taken murder out of it. I wis 
that man would meet me after this meet 
ing.” The man who was wronged fount 
his own sin and of his own sin he te 
pented. What will repentance mean fo 
each of us? 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Luke 3:1-9. He called them viper. 
Second Day: Luke 3:10-14, Each has his by 
setting sin. ; 
Third Day: Psalm 51:1-12. A prayer of penitence 
Fourth Day: Luke 19:1-10. A penitent tax< 
lector. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 7:1-5. Judging others. _ 

Sixth Day: Luke 18:9-14. Proud and unforgive 

Seventh Day: Acts 2:37-42. Repentance and th 
new life. 

Eighth Day: Luke 15:11-24. The penitent so 

Ninth Day: Matthew 9:1-8, “Thy sins be forgive 
thee.” . 

Tenth Day: Luke 7:36-50. A proud Pharisee # 
a penitent woman. 

Eleventh Day: Romans 6:1-4. A new life. 

Twelfth Day: Romans 6:12-14, The tra 
life. 

Thirteenth Day: Matthew 25:31-46. The test of 
discipleship. 

Fourteenth Bape Galatians 6:1-6. When othe 
stumble. 
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Our Chance to Be as Generous as Servicemen 


HEN I arrived in Korea in December, I was flown 
directly to front-line army positions. aus my 
first contacts were not with Koreans but with GIs. 
It was Christmas. At first I attributed tales of in- 
credible generosity on the part of our soldiers to the 
Yuletide spirit. I then found that while these days 
were a peak, this phenomenon was not seasonal. The 
helping hand had been continuously extended. 

Naturally in my talks to the boys I began to ex- 
press my pride and appreciation for what they had 
been doing. “The mark of America will be on Korea 
for a thousand years,” I told them. “No army in history 
has ever written such a record of bounty.” 

Stories came to us from commanding officers and 
chaplains. A sergeant, for instance, had taken upon 
himself the support of an orphanage, giving person- 
ally $100 a month from his own pay and raising the 
remainder from members of his company. 

We visited the impressive church at Oijumbu which 
GIs built as a memorial to their comrades’ sacrifice. 
We saw nutrition centers supported by soldier contri- 
butions. Single divisions gave as much as $100,000 
for relief. 

Of course I understand the big-heartedness of 
American boys. I know the age-old appeal of a “child 
in the midst.” But the more I thought of this “Opera- 
tion Santa Claus” the more I was persuaded that there 
was more to it. The courage and faith of the Koreans 
had something to do with it. 

These young Americans grew up with an admira- 
tion for enduring courage, a virtue for which they have 
their own expressive, if not elegant, word. I am 
thoroughly convinced that this flow of GI generosity 
stems, one part from kindly impulses, and at least an 
equal part from the American admiration for stamina. 

Their will to hang on, to allow neither discomfort 
nor destruction to deter them, has made the Korean 
people a subject for GI admiration. Their determina- 
tion, with so little to back it, that their country must 
be reunited, that it must again take its place as a self- 
supporting nation, leads liberty-loving Americans to 
feel like helping them to achieve these goals, 

What I learned about Koreans from the GIs I later 
had confirmed by my own experiences. I talked with 
Koreans in every walk of life, from President Syng- 
man Rhee to a patient in the hospital on whose body 
460 square inches of skin had been newly grafted. 
With plenty of reason for discouragement and pes- 
simism, never did they show either. 

I am certain that their courage is born of their faith. 
Before sunrise thousands of Korean Christians with 
warm hearts repair daily to their cold sanctuaries 
to pray for the restoration of their divided nation. 
When Korean Christians sing, it is as if they were 
generating the reserve power that gives them their 
imperturbable poise. When they pray, it is as if God 
were visibly present; and because they find him so 
near, they know no fear. 

Their kind of religion is so potent that it upsets 
all mathematical probabilities. One million of Korea’s 
twenty-seven million are Christians. Based upon per- 
centage of population it would be surprising if more 
than one of the Republic’s cabinet members would be 
Christian, Actually nearly half of them are, One could 
not reasonably expect more than one in twenty-seven 
of the legislators to be Christian, but forty-two of the 
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200 have professed their faith in Christ, The president, 
a Methodist, once studied at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The vice-president is a retired Presbyterian 
minister. Of the 460 welfare institutions now serving 
the Korean people, we were told that three fourths 
are administered by Christians. 

For a faith held by but one in twenty-seven Koreans 
to wield such mighty influence is, of course, in great 
measure due to the nature of that faith, But it is also 
attributable to the fidelity with which it is practiced. 
The fortitude with which the Korean Church is push- 
ing ahead is unbelievable, but it is clear that it cannot 
go far without assistance. Nearly one thousand 
churches were destroyed by bombing or by fire. 
Others were grievously damaged. 

There is little danger that the Korean Christians 
will decline in the intensity of their spiritual power, 
but without adequate food, clothing, housing, and 
fuel, their physical vitality is certain to deteriorate. 
Leadership, lost in the war, must be replaced. This 
means schools and colleges. On one of the central hill- 
tops in Seoul stands a theological seminary—the larg- 
est in all Asia. Once a Shinto shrine approached by 
350 steps topped this same hill. This and many other 
divinity schools will need support in their task of train- 
ing replacements for the thousands of Christian lead- 
ers deliberately slaughtered by the Communists or 
otherwise lost in the war. 

A young preacher’s lovely widow, who saw her 
husband executed, directs a widows’ workshop center 
supported by Church World Service. Clean little 
buildings, which in the United States we would not 
regard as sufficiently substantial to house a car, each 
makes a home for two widows with their children. 
These living conditions by our standards seem primi- 
tive, but by comparison with the way most Koreans 
are compelled to live, they are healthful and com- 
fortable. As at home it is really not “charity, but a 
chance” that these people desire. Here women are 
enabled to earn, with loom and needle, a livelihood 
for themselves and children, and to be surrounded 
with Christian love while they are doing it. 

I Corps of the 8th Army raised a fund of $75,000 
for the children’s part of the Church World Service 
rehabilitation project for amputees. Their contribution 
is being channeled through Church World Service for 
administration. 

Our soldiers saw roads filled with homeless families, 
heard the wails of hungry babiés, They witnessed 
their patience, their courage. They heard their songs 
of faith. Seeing the need, hearing the cries, they 
shared their rations. Sometimes against all rules, they 
risked discipline and parted with clothing and 
blankets. They dug deep into their shallow soldiers’ 
pockets, again and again. In Korea our sons and our 
friends’ sons have outdone us in this matter of giving. 
For them it is not “One Great Hour of Sharing.” There 
have been many such hours. 

Soldiers could reasonably say: “We are giving six- 
teen months of our lives to the Koreans. Let those at 
home give the relief.” But our soldiers, who saw and 
heard and felt the need, say nothing of the kind. They 
give hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

If all of us at home would do as well as the GIs 
in the distribution of our incomes, there would remain 
little need in Korea or in the world. 











ETURNING from many years of 
residence abroad, I am struck 
by what I might call the me- 


chanical difficulty of being a 

Christian in our time and in 
our own country. Many of the very me- 
chanics of our American existence have 
become impediments to certain things, 
above all to the serenity and contempla- 
tiveness and simplicity of life, that seem 
to me almost essential to any deep re- 
ligious experience. 

The practicing Christian has always 
been confronted, I suppose, with a diffi- 
cult problem in identifying those things 
that may be said to constitute “vanity,” 
in the old-fashioned sense, and in then 
having the strength to reject them, or at 
least not to permit himself to become 
absorbed with them. But never before, 
I am sure, has this problem been a 
greater one for any generation than it 
is for ours. 

In the jangling and distracting atmos- 
phere of our technological civilization 
it is not easy to become aware of certain 
things in which Christians of past ages 
have often found refreshment and in- 
spiration for their faith. I am thinking 
here of the quiet moments occasioned by 
the most commonplace of experiences: 
listening to the wind in the trees, per- 
haps, or to the ticking of a clock in a 
quiet room; or watching the motion of 
shadows from a candle; or sensing the 
hush of a snow-covered countryside on 
an early winter morning. 

In Russia, when a certain, special sort 
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of silence falls over a group of people 
who have been sitting and conversing 
together, someone always says, “A Quiet 
Angel has passed by.” How many of us 
know today the special stillness that 
permits us to hear the passage of the 
Quiet Angel? 

Only in church do most of us ever 
have this stillness in any complete way. 
To be sure, we are relatively fortunate 
people. When we leave church, we will 
be going out into a community which 
many of us love precisely because it has 
retained so many elements of peaceful- 
ness and beauty. Yet even here, it seems 
to me, there is an insistent knocking at 
the gate. The walls of our little citadel 
are being pressed increasingly by influ- 
ences singularly unconducive to many 
of the deeper elements of Christian ex- 
perience. 

It is hard, in our day, to be a Chris- 
tian. But it is perhaps harder not to be 
one. When I say that, I am not speaking 
in any narrow, sectarian sense. I am not 
trying to draw a distinction between 
Presbyterianism and other forms of re- 
ligious belief. I am trying to draw a dis- 
tinction between, on the one hand, any 
form of belief that accepts the existence 
of a divine order and a personal moral 
law, and. on the other hand, the state of 
mind of those who accept none of this. 

It is hard to be a Christian. But it is 
still harder to embrace totalitarian out- 
looks that go the whole hog on the path 
of Godlessness; that deny the Christian 
truths and values; deny the existence of 


any supreme being; deny all individul 
salvation; and deny all individual morl 
law except as expressed in the obligation 
to serve, by fair means or foul, certain 
secular purposes devised’ and imposed 
by political enthusiasts. Russia has long 
been the seat of one such experience. 
Nazi Germany, despite Hitler's occ 
sional references and appeals to a divine 
providence, was another. I have lived 
extensively in both. 

Why is it harder to embrace one of 
these outlooks than it is to be a Chris- 
tian? Superficially, it is inviting, and 
even for a time easy, to accept the au- 
thority of a totalitarian movement and 
submit to its discipline. You are relieved, 
at the moment at least, of many questions 
and many burdens of conscience that 
would otherwise assail you. You are a& 
sured that you need not worry about 
personal problems—that if you obey, you 
have no personal moral responsibility. 

In authoritarian societies, it sometimes 
seems to me, people are attempting 
realize the prophetic promises of 
Grand Inquisitor in Dostoevski’s Broth- 
ers Karamazov. You may remember that 
the Grand Inquisitor, the forerunner 
the modern totalitarian, is talking to the 
silent Christ, who has again appea 
among men on earth. The Grand Ir 
quisitor is telling Christ how much bet- 
ter he, the Grand’ Inquisitor, and his 
friends would rule humanity than Christ 
himself could rule it. : 

“I tell thee,” says the Grand Inquis- 
tor, “that man is tormented by no greatet 
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ansiety than to find someone quickly 

o whom he can hand over that gift of 
freedom with which the ill-fated crea- 
we is born. But only one who can ap- 
pease their consciences can take over 

‘ir freedom. . . . Oh, we shall allow 
hem even sin, they are weak and help- 
kss, and they will love us like children 
because we allow them to sin. We shall 
tell them that every sin will be expi- 
ated, if it is done with our permission, 
that we will allow them to sin because 
we love them, and the punishment for 
hese sins we take upon ourselves. And 
ve shall take it upon ourselves and they 
ill adore us as their saviors. . . . And 
they will have no secrets from us... 
and they will submit to us gladly and 
heerfully. . . .” 

This outlook, that subordinates per- 
mal moral responsibility to secular 
wlitical programs and movements, is not 
confined entirely to the countries where 
btalitarianism has triumphed as a po- 
iticeal force. It has not only its conscious 
alherents but also its unconscious ones 
inour own midst. The unconscious ones 
we perhaps the more numerous, and I 
Suspect they are at times to be found 
among the most strident enemies of the 
Conscious ones. For actually there is a 
mtural competition between such peo- 
ple, made more bitter by the fact that 
they live in a world—all of them—that 
tows no ethical restraints, no mercy, 
Ww delicacy, no consideration. 
| But there is a great superficial lure 
Mthis sort of thinking, precisely for the 
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reasons stated by the Grand Inquisitor. 
It is only too easy to look at this invita- 
tion—with the relief it promises from the 
discomfort of conscience and self-disci- 
pline—and to say: “Why not surrender 
my freedom of will?” 

Why not, indeed? After all, there is so 
much injustice, so much selfishness, so 
much stupidity in this world. It is so 
hard, sometimes, to be patient. If others 
(the totalitarians) wish to identify them- 
selves as the declared enemies of these 
evils and are daring and strong enough 
to set themselves up on the strength of 
this claim as leaders and judges ever 
their fellow men—if they are prepared 
to take away arbitrarily the life thev did 
not give or the happiness they did not 
create—and all of this for what they have 
chosen to define as the good cause, then 
why not follow? Perhaps they are right. 
In any case, the responsibility is theirs. 
They have said so. 

But involvement with any mortal lead- 
er requiring submission of the will of the 
follower rarely ends at that point. This 
particular cup of belief and conduct is 
one from which it is not usually per- 
mitted to drink only the sweet froth that 
lies on the surface. It is a cup that one 
is more often required to drink to the 
bitter dregs, if one drinks at all. 

There is a logic and compulsion that 
runs through every sweeping rejection 
of the Christian principles of compassion 
and redemption—a logic and compulsion 
that carries the devotees of this rejection 
into realms they never dreamed they 





would enter, and sometimes wish forever 
afterward they had not entered. One is 
not often permitted to be a halfway 
totalitarian. If you embark on this path, 
you must be prepared to go through 
with it. There is no crime that you may 
shrink at performing, no injustice you 
may hesitate to inflict, no cruelty you 
may allow to turn your stomach. 


ou must be capable of doing 

the most extraordinary things; 

of betraying the confidence of 

a child; of denouncing and 

ruining the members of your 

own family; of bringing the most ex- 
cruciating suffering to other people. 
And all this must be done in cold blood 
and in the knowledge that these people 
you destroy may be guilty of nothing 
at all-but that it is merely “useful” to 
the interests of the movement that these 
things should be done. ‘ 
If, however, you cannot take all this, 
and if it does cause you to shrink, and 
does turn your stomach, and becomes 
horror to you, then you have involved 
yourself in one of life’s most helpless 
and ruinous dilemmas. .There is no turn- 
ing back, as a rule. You are caught by 
the earlier and smaller crimes, and im- 
pelled by them, relentlessly, to the great- 
er ones. You have made, like a modern 
Faust, your compact with the devil, and 
you must follow him wherever he leads. 
You have passed a point-of-no-return 
(Continued on page 38) 
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GUESTS Avinash Ahuja (left, from India) and Helmi Nammer (Egypt) arrive at 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Fisher, who met them at church after trip from campus. 


MID-TERM OPEN HOUSE 


Springfield Presbyterians put out the welcome mat 
—in many languages—for students from overseas 
Text and Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


EXPRESSIONS on faces of daughter Molly Fisher, Helmi (left), and Avinash during 
basketball game between Springfield and Decatur show their team is losing. 






IFE at a big university comes to a st n 
L still during the midwinter } 
between semesters. Classrooms and @ 
mitories, ordinarily jam-packed, 
practically ‘deserted as students 
home for a brief vacation. For those 
must remain on campus—principally gf 
dents whose homes are in foreign coup 
tries—loneliness is inevitable. To 
remove this feeling and provide a fing 
hand glimpse of American family life 
its best, the congregation of First F 
byterian Church of Springfield, ra 
began a practice four years ago of ins 
ing a busload of foreign students ff 
the University of Illinois for a weeke 

Since students from overseas 
greatly interested in learning ak 
American culture and history, week 
entertainment centers on trips to, 
lectures on, Springfield’s wealth 
Lincoln shrines. In addition, there 
such contemporary pastimes as bask 
ball games, factory visits, movie pasé 
church dinners, and an official call 
the governor. The popularity of the g 
gram among the 700 foreign student 
the university prompted three of 
Presbyterian churches — Westminst 
Third, and Fifth—to invite a second big 
load for this year’s weekend, held 
month. 

Probably the most helpful part of th 
weekend for both students and the 
ilies with whom they stayed were 
living-room conversations that took plas 
in the evenings. For example, the guests 
of Mr, and Mrs. Edward J. Fisher 
Avinash Ahuja, from India, and Helmi 
Nammer, from Egypt—began the fit 
evening by telling about their countries, 
with the assistance of a large map spread 
on the floor. Talk turned from geograp 
to comparisons of the governments 
religions of the three nations represen 
Helmi, a Moslem, and Avinash, a 
outlined the tenets of their religions; 
Fisher, the lay moderator of the § 
of Illinois, took down the Book of 
mon Worship and read the creed, 
plaining it phrase by phrase. 

While differences of religion have 
vided many interesting discussions, 
have never proved embarrassing, 7 
some church members envisioned 
the project was first suggested. Visite 
are seldom reluctant to attend chum 
in fact, most are eager for the experiet 

For many students, the friends 
established during their weekend 
Springfield are renewed through oe 
sional visits to their adopted Amefi 
families and, later, by means of le 
when the students return to their hor 
overseas, A studefit from the Philippi 
wrote: “We foreign students are in 
ulate a great many times . . . but I we 
say that the words, if haltingly express@ 
come from the heart. . . . How I 
my stay in this country could be like @ 
trip to Springfield. . . .” Z 
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IN LIVING ROOM, Helmi takes turn pointing out his home on map of Near East. Students at rear are Toshiro Nishida (Japan) 
and Mohammed Qureshi (Pakistan), guests of Mrs. R. F. Herndon, at left. Girls are Molly’s friends who came for evening. 


IN CHURCH, Helmi and Avinash sit between Mr. and Mrs. Fisher behind pew occupied by Abraham Lincoln and his family. 
Lincoln, though not a member of First Church, attended with his wife, who was, from 1850 until 1861, when he became president. 
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LINCOLN’S HOME, an unpretentious white frame house only a half-dozen blocks from his law 3 
office, was starting point for a morning-long walking tour of Springfield’s Lincoln shrines, ] 
AT OLD COURTHOUSE, behind group, Dr. Harry Pratt, state historian (right), tells how center of Springfield looked mi 
Lincoln’s day. Previously, students trudged up three flights of stairs to see courtroom used by Lincoln, and still in 4 
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NEW SALEM VILLAGE, a reproduction of the town where Lincoln studied by the light of burning shavings for his legal and 
legislative career, proved too cold for the small son of Iranian student Hakki Tamimie, and his American wife, Frances. 








P a ra 
COVERNOR Stratton (center) guided students on inspec- MUSEUM in state centennial building having one of most 
‘a of mansion, patiently answered questions on his duties. valuable collections of Lincolniana was last stop on tour. 
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Where Lies the Kingdom? 


Part I: 


Mistaken Disciples 
Then and Now? 


Like us, the disciples “believed that their outer world could 


be set right while their inner world remained untouched” 


REOCCUPIED with the concerns 
of our daily world, we store 
away the events of Passion Week 
in a special compartment of 
memory reserved for “religious subjects.” 
But during Lent these events, reviewed 
in detail, mingle with our preoccupations 
and become strangely alive and related 
to the thought and business of everyday. 
No longer apart from it, we are strangely 
in this story. We are part of it—as though 
we had been there. What the disciples 
said and did we know we would have 
done, for we have spiritual kinship with 
them. Perhaps what they did we do, 
even now. 

The Jews had never accepted foreign 
rule, and their inward, passionate rejec- 
tion of Roman captivity became an eager 
expectation of the promised Messiah, the 
heaven-sent prince who would rally an 
army, drive the Romans out of Palestine, 
and establish again the kingdom of their 
father David. 

From time to time various men of 
courage had attempted to lead the great 
but Rome had 
called up a legion or two and put a 
bloody end to the rebellion. So, in spite 


insurrection, always 
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of occasional insurrections and_ the 
prayers of the devout, Roman taxes were 
still collected; Roman legions patrolled 
the roads, held the outposts in the hills, 
and watched with arrogance the futile 
hatred of the people. The Jews were an 
aggravating puzzle to the Romans. Why 
couldn't they settle down, acknowledge 
their weakness, and pay the taxes de- 
cently? 

Then Jesus came, He knew the dreams 
of his people and that the solution of all 
their community and individual prob- 
lems, their hopes for a better life, their 
feeling for the truth and dignity of their 
religion, had all come to be bound up 
with their national aspiration for free- 
dom. He knew the tragedy of rebellion 
put down with force and heartless mas- 
sacre. He knew of the lack of unity 
among the elders of Israel, their parties 
and their fierce differences. And he knew 
the way of Rome with rebels. When 
Jesus was eleven years of age, Judas the 
Galilean had led an insurrection and 
made his last stand at Sepphoris, only 
four miles from Nazareth. The Roman 
legions under Varus had crushed Judas 
and crucified two thousand of his fol- 


lowers. Any boy—certainly this be 
sensitive to the stirring events of 
time, would have had forever stamp 
in his memory the sight of the gri 
horror of roadside crosses. Growing 
in Galilee, Jesus dreamed of anothg 
destiny for Israel, of another Kingdog) 

Just when the disciples began to thi 
of Jesus as the Messiah who should g 
store the kingdom of Israel is uncertaig 
But the day came when they knew wit 
certainty. It was at Caesarea Philippi 
To Jesus's question as to what repork 
about him were circulating among th 
people, they replied that some said x 
was John the Baptist come to life again 
others that he was Elias or one of the 
prophets. Peter blurted out his growing 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ- 
the Anointed One, the Messiah, Accord. 
ing to Mark, Jesus “charged them that 
they should tell no man of him.” They 
could easily understand—or thought 
they understood—the wisdom of that 
precaution; a leader of a revolution does 
not openly advertise his mission befor 
the moment when he is ready to strike, 

The identification had been made. 
Their imaginations were flooded with 
pictures of the coming glory: bannes 
whipping in the wind, the blare of trum 
pets, the trappings of palace and cour, 
perhaps even fire from heaven to cor 
sume their enemies, And they would be 
there on that great day; they would be 
in the center of it. (So easily do the dis 
ciples of Jesus identify the coming of the 
Kingdom of God with the fulfillment of 
their ambitions, dreams, and wishes.) 

But Jesus “began to teach them, that 
the Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again.” They 
apparently failed to take in the prophecy 
of the Resurrection, because Peter took 
Jesus aside and “began to rebuke him.” 
How could the Messiah be put to death? 
It was unthinkable. Mark tells us that 
Jesus turned and looked on his disciples 
and rebuked Peter: “Get thee behind 
me, Satan: for thou savorest not the 
things that be of God, but the things 
that be of men.” 

In spite of having traveled the roads 
with Jesus and heard him declare that 
from within, out of the hearts of men, 
come all the evil things which defile 
man and his world—covetousness, de 
ceit, foolishness, * pride, murder, theft, 
lust, arrogance—in spite of his teaching, 
in spite of him, the disciples still be 
lieved the old, cruel delusion that life 
can be put together and healed exter 
nally, and that the essential burdens 
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pws of life can be lifted permanently 
mm man’s heart by a mere change of 
litical administration and a simple 
of earthly power. They still be- 
wed that their outer world could be 
# permanently right while their inner 
gid remained untouched, 

In spite of Jesus's rebuke and his talk 
dying, the disciples followed him 
bough Galilee and across the Jordan 
iver, toward the south. It soon became 
Near that he intended to go to Jerusalem, 
nd their hope in him revived. And with 























rive their hope a core of certainty by 
sking bluntly what part they should 
ye in the coming kingdom: “Lo, we 
ave left all, and have followed thee”— 
ith all this talk of death, we must know 
mm. that fyrhat part we are to play in this venture. 
” "They ggesus assured them that they who haz- 
‘hought deverything for his sake shall receive 
of tha ge hundred times as much in this world— 
d he added, “with persecutions; and 


on does 

before (2 the world to come eternal life.” 

strike, | They were amazed and afraid. Here 
made. rs @ further riddle. How could great 
dl with reridly wealth and persecutions go to- 
sannes gether? Had they remembered his say- 
f trum 2 that the meek should inherit the 
| court, get, they might have known that he 
0 con ised them no worldly wealth, as 
wuld be te Princes of the world count wealth, 
vuld be Wet something a hundredfold more 
he dis. precious. And again Jesus declared in a 
+ of the pul! more detailed prophecy that he was 
il of pening to Jerusalem to die. 

aia But despite their Master’s dark proph- 
n. that [° the disciples still continued the 
things, (Pumey with him. Then James and John 
“of the mame to him with the request that he 
killed (et them one wish—“whatsoever we 
Ther I desire.” This was one more attempt 
ypheey ata solution: If he would grant their re- 
vr took (ts they could go on with full assur- 
him” that the Kingdom of which he had 
death? ulked would be a real kingdom, a king- 
is that dom of this world and the solution of all 
sciples hei problems. They asked that they 
vehind night sit, “one on thy right hand, and 
ot the he other on thy left,” in his glory. They 
things ‘sured him that they were able to 

rink of the cup” of trial which he said 
alk Would be his. This was no idle boast— 
e that #” Were ready to promise him any- 
we hing if by so doing they might have his 
defile 1 that this venture was related to 
. de fe ble gains, and that these gains were 
theft, led to the fulfillment of Israel s hope. 
ching, One may easily imagine the intense 
11 be Fe ation with which the disciples all 
it life ted Jesus’s reply. Peter, also of the 
ext [ct circle, had tried to get the sort of 
al tr they sought, and now these two 
i put the matter still more bluntly. 

Lit 
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beter as their spokesman, they sought to - 


The reply came: “Ye shall indeed drink 
of the cup that I drink of; . . . but to sit 
on my right hand and on my left hand 
is not mine to give; but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared.” In the 
Kingdom of God thrones cannot be 
given away, Not understanding this, 
they had to be satisfied with it, but were 
“much displeased with James and John.” 

Passing through the province of Perea 
on the east side of the Jordan, Jesus and 
his disciples continued the journey and 
recrossed the river near Jericho. The time 
of the annual Passover feast was ap- 
proaching, and the roads were thronged 
with pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem 
for the great celebration, Religious en- 
thusiasm ran high, and on the way Jesus 
was everywhere greeted as the Prophet 
of Nazareth. 

The pilgrims came to Jericho. Passing 
along the street, Jesus suddenly stopped 
beneath a tree and called to a little man 
perched in the branches—he had climbed 
the tree for a better view of the proces- 
sion: “Zaccheus, make haste, and come 
down; for today I must abide at thy 
house.” (Zaccheus was a tax-collector 
for the Romans and was doubly hated 
because he was also a Jew.) This was 
confusion indeed for the disciples—Jesus 
would lodge under the very roof built 
with money squeezed from the good 
children of Israel. How could the Mes- 
siah do this and at the same time talk of 
a kingdom in which, as they supposed, 
the taxes would be paid by those who 
now collected them? It didn’t make 
sense. 

Their problem was now more difficult 
than ever. How was the kingdom of 
which they and all Israel had dreamed 
to be related to this solid world of real- 
ities if the Messiah, as in his own words, 
should be put to death, if there should 
be no tangible thrones, and if the crimes 
of such men as this publican were to go 
unpunished simply because of a ¢ring- 
ing promise to restore his ill-gotten gains? 


uT in spite of confusion and 

doubt and fear, they set out 

again for Jerusalem, drawn 

steadily on by the power of 
their Master—their Lord Messiah?—from 
whom they now never could escape to 
a safe and expedient life of common 
sense. 

The throng of pilgrims grew as little 
caravans filtered in from other roads. 
The surmise that the Prophet of Naz- 
areth was the Messiah—and was even 
now on his way to set up the kingdom 
—became the talk of the crowd, Just look 


at the man. Surely, he who had cast out 
demons, made the blind to see and the 
lame to walk, would be able to do this 
great thing. The day was at hand when, 
as the prophets had foretold, the Arm 
of the Lord would be revealed. 

When the throng had made its way 
through the deep defiles of this rocky, 
haunted road, it came to Bethphage and 
Bethany, almost to the very gates of 
Jerusalem. Now the time had come when 
Jesus must declare himself openly, Con- 
fusion and uncertainty must end here. 
And it did indeed end. Jesus sent two 
disciples into the nearby village to pro- 
cure a beast—a colt—that he might ride 
into the city. This simple act was a 
flashing signal of recognition in the 
minds of the disciples, finally dispelling 
all doubt. Uncertainty was gone: he was 
declaring himself openly to be the Mes- 
siah; he would ride into the city and set 
up the kingdom. Had not the prophet 
Zechariah written of this sign and this 
day? “Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 
behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is 
just, and having salvation; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the 
foal of an ass.” 

Little wonder the people cheered and 
shouted as they approached the gates 
of the city: “Hosanna; Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed 
be the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosan- 
na in the highest.” The day had come. 
The disciples forgot their long ordeal of 
confusion. He had now committed him- 
self, and they themselves were happy to 
be committed. Come what may, they 
were his men. 

Going to the Temple, they encoun- 
tered the hostility of the elders and the 
guards whose duty it was to keep the 
peace. Undeterred by this hostility, 
Jesus acted as one having authority and 
further encouraged their faith in his mes- 
siahship. Overturning the tables of the 
money-changers. and driving out the 
merchants who were making large profits 
from the piety of the pilgrims, he de- 
clared that the Temple was a house of 
prayer and should not be made a den 
of thieves. And none dared lay hold of 
him—or of them. 

This is the story of the Triumphal En- 
try. But now, reading the story in the 
Gospels, we find in it a strange contrast 
between the mood of the disciples and 
the crowd on the one hand and that of 
Jesus on the other. They were jubilant 
—the liberation was taking place before 
their eyes, or so they thought. But Jesus 
was not jubilant; he wept over the city: 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Footnote to History 


Presbyterian-related Westminster, a small college in Missouri, 
was the scene of a turning-point in the affairs of nations 


Early in the fall of 1945 an invitation 
was extended to Mr. Winston Churchill 
to deliver the Green Foundation lecture 
at Westminster College in the spring of 
1946. The invitation emphasized the 
impact his message might have on the 
American people if delivered from a 
small town and a nonpolitical forum in 
the heart of the country. Surely the most 
persuasive part of the invitation was a 
footnote appended in ink by the Presi- 
dent of the United States urging the 
former Prime Minister to accept this in- 
vitation and assuring him that the Presi- 
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Fulton, Missouri, greets Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman on way to Westminster College, where “Iron Curtain” speech was made, 


By Franc L. McCluer 


dent would accompany him to Fulton, 
Missouri, and present him. The President 
added this footnote at the White House, 
where he saw the president of West- 
minster College on appointment made 
by General Vaughn, an alumnus. 

A tentative acceptance of the idea was 
received in Washington soon afterwards 
with a request that no announcement 
be made until confirmation could be 
made later. This tentative acceptance 
was kept as a secret until formal accept- 
ance was announced on December 18, 
this announcement being made simul- 





taneously in London, Washington, and 
Fulton. From that time until March 5, 
Fulton was the scene of considerable 
activity. The community, through the 
chamber of commerce, the Missouri State 
School for the Deaf, William Woods Col 
lege, the public schools, the churches, 
and the service’ clubs, cooperated in 
every possible way. The state trol 
helped in developing traffic control. Ar- 
rangement was made for the parking 

9,000 cars. A car pool was provided for 
the correspondents from American, Brit- 
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stations. Lunches were prepared at all of 
the churches, at William Woods College, 
and at the Fulton Country Club, as well 
gs at luncheon counters set up in the 
business center in this community of 
$000. Students provided luncheon for 
glumni in their various student homes 
gad were enthusiastic in helping the 
Hmmunity show its genuine hospitality 
ip all visitors. It was an event of consid- 
gable size handled in a small town in 
gsmooth and easy manner that conveyed 
the impression that people in the com- 
munity were in the habit of doing this 
gort of thing. 

Arrangements at the gymnasium in- 
duded installation of bleachers so that 
3,000 people could be seated in the gym- 
nasium. A platform was suspended from 


the steel rafters above the crowd for use. 


of Paramount, Pathe, Universal, and Fox 
newsreel operators who photographed 
the processional and part of the program. 
A platform was built on the east wall of 
the gymnasium for the use of radio sta- 
tions. Columbia, Mutual, American, and 
National broadcasting networks carried 
the program. The basement of the gym- 
nasium was converted into a press work- 
shop with a press lounge and lunchroom 
adjoining. The locker room became a 
Western Union office, with thirty-five 
lines and with operators brought from 
as far as Denver, Colorado. The South- 
western Bell Telephone Company had 
worked for several weeks installing lines 
for press and radio, and added three 
sections of switchboard and many addi- 
tional operators. A new cable containing 
600 circuits was set up from the local 
telephone office to the college campus. 
The President of the United States 
and the former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain arrived the morning of March 5 
at Jefferson City. They were met by a 
committee representing the college and 
community. After moving through Jeffer- 
sm City in an open car, they were 
vought in a closed car from Jefferson 
City to Fulton—twenty-two miles north. 
Mrs. McCluer, the wife of the presi 
dent of the college, was hostess to a 
luncheon for Mr. Truman, Mr. Churchill, 
and thei: party, and members of the 
ficulty and the board of the college at 
the president's home on the campus. She 
was assisted by wives of faculty mem- 
bers in providing luncheon for wives of 
faculty and board members in Reunion 
Hall. The O.P.A. had authorized an 
additional two pounds of sugar to serve 
175 guests at this luncheon, but many 
in the community supplied some from 
their households, so that there was sugar 
for the coffee at the luncheon. 
The day was filled with memorable 
incidents for those privileged to be in 
the presence of Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill. The guests were seated at 
lables which were set up in the parlor 
% well as in the dining room in the 
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President Franc McCluer of Westminster College (now of Lindenwood College) 
escorts United States President and British private citizen to the speaker's podium. 


president's home. There were six at the 
table at which the President and Mr. 
Churchill were seated, the President 
being at Mrs. McCluer’s right and Mr. 
Churchill at her left. When the waiters 
brought the fried chicken and the Calla- 
way County home-cured ham for a 
second serving, Mr. Churchill at first de- 
clined, and then, noticing the ham, asked 
the waiter to give him half a slice, say- 
ing, “The pig has reached its highest 
state of evolution in this ham.” 

As he talked to Mrs. McCluer about 
the occasion and the address he was to 
deliver, he remarked that one of the 


important tasks was to decide what to 
leave out, and his own concern now that 
he had decided what he ought to say was 
“what the man across the table would 
think of the address.” 

Cigars of one of Mr. Churchill's fa- 
vorite brands were provided, and he was 
seldom photographed,. except in the 
academic procession and on the platform, 
without a cigar, As we took our seats 
in the open car with the President and 
Mr. Churchill seated on the back, Mr. 
Churchill requested that the chauffeur 
hold the car until he could light a cigar, 
saying, “They will be looking for a 
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The Sinews of Peace 


Excerpts from a speech by Winston Churchill at Fulton, Missouri, March 5, 1946 


. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
United States stands at this time 
at the pinnacle of world power. It is 
a solemn moment for the American 
democracy. With primacy in power 
is also joined an awe-inspiring ac- 
countability to the future. As you 
look around you, you must feel not 
only the sense of duty done, but also 
feel anxiety lest you fall below the 
level of achievement. . .~. 


To give security to these count- 
less homes they must be shielded 
from the two gaunt marauders— 
War and Tyranny. We all know the 
frightful disturbance in which the 
ordinary family is plunged when 
the curse of war swoops down upon 
the breadwinner and those for 
whom he works and contrives. The 
awful ruin of Europe, with all its 
vanished glories, and of large parts 
of Asia, glares us in the eyes. When 
the designs of wicked men or the 
aggressive urge of mighty states dis- 
solve, over large areas, the frame 
of civilized society, humble folk 
are confronted with difficulties with 
which they cannot cope. For them 
all is distorted, all is broken, all is 
even ground to pulp... . 


We cannot be blind to the fact 
that the liberties enjoyed by indi- 
vidual citizens throughout the 
United States and throughout the 
British Empire are not valid in a 
considerable number of countries, 
some of which are very powerful. 
... It is not our duty at this time, 
when difficulties are so numerous, 
to interfere forcibly in the internal 
affairs of countries which we have 
not conquered in war. But we must 
never cease to proclaim in fearless 
tones the great principles of free- 
dom and the rights of men, which 
are the joint inheritance of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and_ which, 
through Magna Carta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Habeas Corpus, Trial by 
Jury and the English Common Law, 
find their most famous expression in 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence... . 


A shadow has fallen upon the 
scene so lately lighted by the Allied 
victory. Nobody knows what Soviet 
Russia and its Communist interna- 
tional organization intends to do in 


the immediate future, or what are 
the limits, if any, to their expansive 
and proselytizing tendencies. . . 


From Stettin in the Baltic to Tri- 
este in the Adriatic, an iron curtain 
has descended across the continent. 
Behind that line lie all the capitals 
of the ancient states of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, and Sofia—all those fa- 
mous cities. and the populations 
around them, lie in what I must 
call the Soviet sphere and all are 
subject in one form or another, not 
only to Soviet influence but to a 
very high and increasing measure 
of control from Moscow, . . . What- 
ever conclusions may be drawn from 
these facts, and facts they are, this 
is certainly not the liberated Europe 
we fought to build up. Nor is it one 
which contains the essentials of per- 
manent peace. . 


On the other hand, ladies and 
gentlemen, I repulse the idea that 
a new war is inevitable; still more 
that it is imminent. It is because 
I am so sure that our fortunes are 
still in our own hands and that we 
hold the power to save the future, 
that I feel the duty to speak out 
now that I have the occasion and the 
opportunity to do so, 

I do not believe that Soviet 
Russia desires war. What they de- 
sire is the fruits of war and the 
indefinite expansion of their power 
and doctrines, But what we have to 
consider here today while time re- 
mains, is the permanent prevention 
of war and the establishment of con- 
ditions of freedom and democracy 
as rapidly as possible in all coun- 
tries. . 


If we adhere faithfully to the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
walk forward in sedate and sober 
strength, seeking no one’s land or 
treasure, seeking to lay no arbitrary 
control upon the thoughts of men, 
if all British moral and material 
forces and convictions are joined 
with your own in fraternal associa- 
tion, the high roads of the future 
will be clear, not only for us but 
for all, not only for our time, but 
for the century to come. 














FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 


cigar.” While he enjoyed the cigar, he 
also seemed to think of it as a sort ¢ 
trademark. 

His friendliness and enjoyment of th 
day were obvious to all. As the academig 
procession left the gymnasium, Mr, 
Churchill noticed a young boy looking 
at him with wide eyes, and he reached 
over the heads of those in one row tp 
shake the boy’s hand. His mother re. 
ported that she had difficulty for several 
days in getting her son to wash his right 
hand. 

An unplanned event which was deeply 
appreciated was the reception for Gold 
Star families in the home of the pres. 
dent of the college immediately follow. 
ing the address. The President and Mr. 
Churchill had been asked if they fet 
like receiving these special guests com. 
posed of fathers, mothers, brother, 
sisters, and young widows of fifty-seven 
Westminster men who had given their 
lives in the war. The President and Mr. 
Churchill not only received them but 
spent some time with each group, 9 
that from 4:30 to 6:30 in the afternoon 
they were occupied in visiting with these 
families. 

All who heard Mr. Churchill were im- 
pressed with his wisdom and foresight, 
with the sincerity of his admiration for 
the United States, and with the force of 
his character and his mind. Those who 
saw him in the president’s home and 
had the privilege of conversation with 
him were impressed, too, with the gentle, 
friendly courtesy of a great man. It 
seemed that he was easy to know, and 
to know him was to respect him and 
to feel affection for him. 

Shortly after this reception, the stu- 
dents presented Mr. Churchill with an 
original Thomas H. Benton painting. 
The faculty, administration, and board 
of the college presented him with am 
inscribed watch. These tokens of ap- 
preciation of his visit had been arranged 
after word had been received from Mr. 
Churchill that he would accept no hon- 
orarium for this address because he felt 
himself to be not only the guest of the 
college, but of the President of the 
United States. 

As he left the gymnasium after his 
address and returned to the home of the 
president on the campus, Mr. Churchill 
said to me, “Three years hence you will 
agree that what I said today should have 
been said.” The address was enthusiasti- 
cally received by fhose who were pres 
ent in the gymnasium and the statement, 
“From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste 
in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has de 
scended across the continent,” gave US 
the phrase with which we are all familiar 
today. 
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Investigations : 


Clearing the Air 

In March of 1953, a young Illinois 
Congressman, Harold H. Velde, stirred 
up one of the most violent religious 
controversies in recent years with a 
chance remark that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee might 
investigate the nation’s churches for 
evidence of Communism (see P.L., April 
18, °53). 

But this month—a year later—it ap- 
peared that the once-heavy barrage of 
charges and countercharges has given 
way to calmer consideration of the 
Churches’ role in the preservation of 
national freedom. 

In October of last year, Mr. Velde 
announced that he was calling for ad- 
vie from American churchmen on the 
work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee: Committee chairman Velde 
stated at the time that he “realized that 
the greatest single force combatting 
Communism in the United States and 
throughout the world was the organized 
religious groups and that the commit- 
tee could profit from the advice and 
counsel of such persons. . . .” 

In January a group of five religious 
leaders including Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and Methodist lay- 
man Charles C, Parlin, a New York 
lawyer, met with members of the House 
committee on the invitation of Mr. 
Velde. 

Mr. Velde stated after the confer- 
ence that the churchmen had suggested 
changes in committee investigating 
methods and procedures, He said he 
had promised that their proposals would 
receive “full consideration at an early 
date,” 

And last month, the committee’s L953 
report to Congress gave America’s re- 
ligious groups more definite assurance 
that the barrage was over. The report 
stated, in part, “The official record es- 
tablishes that, as in other fields, the few 
members of the clergy who have asso- 
tated with Communist causes are a 
minute percentage of the hundreds of 

ands of loyal, patriotic men of the 


The committee pointed out, however, 
that their investigations had shown that 
avery small number of “casc-ardened 
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Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers have actually infiltrated them- 
selves into the ranks of the loyal clergy.” 
The report also mentioned the fact that 
some churchmen had lent their names 
to “front” organizations, but expressed 
confidence that most ministers who had 
done so were “completely unaware of 
the true nature or extent of their Com- 
munist direction.” 


Disaster Hits Two 


Presbyterian Schools 


Disaster in the forms of a tornado and 
a fire were responsible for the recent 
destruction of a gymnasium and a dor- 
mitory at two Presbyterian-affiliated 
schools. At the College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Arkansas, a tornado dipped 
into the town and collapsed the gym- 
nasium on nearly fifty students and 
athletes, injuring twenty of them. The 
twister struck shortly after eight o'clock 
when the first of four intramural basket- 
ball games was beginning in the col- 
lege’s new Eldridge Gymnasium. At 
least one person was trapped in the 
debris of the collapsing roof. A Meth- 














odist minister attending the game said 
it was “miraculous” the basketball fans 
escaped from the wrecked gym. He 
said the bleachers held the roof off the 
floor until the spectators could leave. 
Replacement of the gymnasium is ex- 
pected to cost $200,000, The big winds 
also damaged a veteran’s apartment 
house and a music hall at the college. 

In Tennessee, thirty-one boys and 
their dean, Mr. Roy A. Mullins, lost 
their home and nearly all of their be- 
longings when a recent fire razed the 
boys’ dormitory of Washington College 
Academy. The Academy, which was 
founded in 1780 by a pioneer minister, 
is affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and accepts youth of all 
denominations. All the students attend 
the Salem Presbyterian Church on the 
campus, of which the Reverend Richard 
R. Gilbert is pastor. 

After the fire, the Red Cross dis- 
tributed needed clothing and supplies. 
Neighbors offered the use of their 
homes for the boys until accommoda- 
tions could be readied for them. Mr. 
Mullins and twenty-three students are 
living in a house that formerly held a 





Aerial view shows full extent of damage to gymnasium of College of the Ozarks. 
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Chimney topples during fire which wrecked dormitory, Washington College Academy. 


family of four, The estimated loss was 
set at $100,000. No funds are available 
for rebuilding, but the board of trustees 
is planning a campaign for funds to re- 
place the dormitory as soon as possible. 

There are 203 students at the school, 
which is staffed with twelve full-time 
and two part-time teachers. During the 
last three years, it has been awarded 
the trophy given in the local county to 
the school winning the highest number 
of points for scholastic and athletic 
achievements in a countywide competi- 
tive meet. 


The Church in Pakistan: 


Christians May Starve 


Although a few Christians in Moslem 
Pakistan are highly placed in social and 
political life, traditionally the alien faith 
in Christ has made its greatest gains 
among the harijens, people on the bot- 
tom rung of the socio-economic ladder. 
Partly because they had nothing to lose 
by adopting a foreign religion, partly 
because of the assurance that Christ 
loves even the lowliest, these people 
have formed solid Christian communi- 
ties in many villages. 

For this reason, what in an American 
town would be called the “blighted” 
area, the wrong side of the tracks, is the 
Christian part of a typical Pakistani 
village. 
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Before the partition which separated 
Pakistan from India, these Christians 
made their living as farm hands for 
Hindu and Sikh landowners. During 
the partition riots, Hindus and Sikhs 
fled to India, and their land reverted to 
the government, which divided it into 
tiny holdings and distributed it among 
Moslem refugees from India. This ar- 
rangement helped solve Pakistaa’s heavy 
refugee problem, but left the landless 
Christians without a means of liveli- 
hood, Christian leaders have been strug- 
gling to solve the problem by teaching 
the people salable crafts, truck-farming, 
and by seeking small landholdings for 
them. These solutions, however, never 
measured up to the proportions of the 
problem. 

Last month Zaffar Iqbal Zaffar, presi- 
dent of the Christian Zamindara League, 
demanded that the government set up 
a Minorities Board to investigate and 
recommend steps to alleviate the con- 
dition of the Christians, Many of them, 
he declared, face starvation, 

Adding to this demand, Joshua Fazal 
Din, eminent Christian lawyer, de- 
clared the government had provided 
measures to correct the situation before, 
but that intrigues of lower-ranking local 
officials had pared promised benefits to 
5 or 10 per cent of what the national 
authority had intended. The misery of 
their condition, he said, “may result in 
Christians becoming Moslems.” 













Guatemala, Mexico Tour 
Set by Foreign Board 


Presbyterian World Tours of 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pre 
byterian Church in the U-S.A. 
nounced last month an eighteen-d 
tour of Guatemala and Mexico fim 
July 31 through August 17. In additigg 
to the regular sights viewed by mog 
tourists, the guided tour will give th 
members an opportunity to see th 
Presbyterian Church in these two cou. 
tries where missionaries have worke 
for three quarters of a century. 

Tour leader will be Miss Mary Ne 
bitt, secretary of the administratiy 
council of the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions, who guided a similar tour to thes 
countries two years ago. The tour men- 
bers will leave New Orleans by plan 


July 31 and visit Guatemala City, 
Antigua with its coffee plantation, 
Lake Atitlan, Indian villages, th 


Quiche Bible Institute and Mam Bibk 
Institute where pioneer work has bee 
done in recording the languages of th 
Indians, sugar cane and banana plante 
tions. 

The last. six days will be spent i 
Mexico, including Mexico City, Cuer 
navaca, and Taxco. The tour will end 
in Houston, Texas, August 17. The 
group will be limited to twenty-five 
persons, Total expense including fares, 
meals, hotels, and incidentals will be 
$499 per person. Those _ interested 
should write to John Rosengrant, Board 
of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Church-related Colleges 


Plan Convocation 

Plans for the first national convention 
of Protestant church-related colleges at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
June 20-24, were announced last month 
by Dr. Raymond F. McLain, general di- 
rector of the National Council of 
Churches’ commission on Christian 
higher education. He said that 450 col- 
leges affiliated with some forty denomi- 
nations will be asked to send their ert 
dents and delegates representing acul- 
ties, student bodies, and trustees to the 
meeting, which will study the church- 
related school and its place in the coun- 
try’s development. 

Dr. McLain addressed the annual 
meeting of the National Council's Di- 
vision of Christian Education. “The 
Christian college “student needs 
understand his vital place on his own 
campus and its relationship to his life 
after college,” he said. “Likewise, the 
colleges and their faculties need t 
understand the role of the Christian col- 





lege and the Christian teacher in the 
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The creation of a superb new India paper 


World INDO-TEXT 


makes possible new, inexpensive, slim 





ORLD BIBLES 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, the luxurious slenderness of 
a fine India paper Bible is available to you at a moder- 
ate price. INDO-TEXT paper, exclusive with World, 
gives this new series of World Bibles the rich charac- 
ter and slimness formerly obtainable only in much 
more costly volumes. You will find these graceful 
Bibles a delight to handle and read, a pleasure to own. 


Incredibly thin, incredibly white, yet strong and 
opaque, World INDO-TEXT has a character all its 
own—unique among India papers. It even feels better, 
with an unusual silken texture that is a delight to the 
touch. And its exceptional whiteness, a perfect back- 
ground for type, makes these Bibles far more readable. 
Developed by The World Publishing Company in 
co-operation with a leading paper maker, after more 
than two years of continuous research and testing, 
World INDO-TEXT encompasses all—and surpasses 
many—of the virtues of traditional India papers. 






¢ THE BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 
of the Scriptures, printed on the most beautiful 
India paper you have ever seen, in a 1360-page 
Bible barely 1-3/16” thick... for as little as 


$3.50 


te et ll tah tae a A an a, 


THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES are informative reference 
editions of the familiar, Authorized King James Version, 
with all the majestic cadence and beauty of phrase that 
have made it the enduring classic of our literary heritage. 


They include Concordance, center column references to 
actual page numbers, and geographical index—ideal for 
students, Sunday School teachers or for the general reader. 


Each Bible contains 8 maps in 4 colors, 9 full-color illus- 
trations, and 8 in black and white; a 5-color Illuminated 
Presentation Page, 5-color Family Register and Family 
Tree. They are available, gift-boxed, in a variety of 
bindings, priced from $3.50 for black imitation leather, 
to $10 for genuine black Morocco, leather lined. 


Ask to see these Indo-Text Bibles...compare them with 
other Bibles and you will agree they set a new standard 
of quality and value. 


Wherever Bibles are Sold 
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NEWS 


community, in the nation, and in the 
world. 

“A new, over-all strategy for the 
Christian colleges, in view of recent and 
continuing new developments in every 
phase of American life, is called for. At 
Denison, we hope to come up with some 
answers to problems that are perplexing 
us today.” 

Dr. McLain, former president of 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, said a special student project at 
the convocation would deal with “how 
to prepare in college for a lifetime of 
continuing study and intellectual respon- 
sibility.” Other major subjects to be con- 
sidered, in their relationship to Christian 
education, will be scientific develop- 
ments, business, industry and labor, and 
government. The Reverend John O. 
Gross of Nashville, Tennessee, executive 
secretary of the Methodist Church’s Di- 
vision of Educational Institutions, will 
be general chairman of the convention, 
Dr. McLain said. 


The Rural Church: 
A Plan for New Growth 


In the northwestern corner of Penn- 
sylvania—an area largely devoted to 
farming—rural churches had been strug- 
gling for years. Behind their plight were 
economic conditions that plagued many 
agricultural sections the country over. 
Many young potential farmers without 
the money for expensive farm machin- 
ery had to move to the cities for em- 
ployment. The need for more arable 
land than had been required previously 
for a profitable farm led to fewer farm- 
ers—and, therefore, fewer church mem- 
bers. Because of smaller congregations, 
pulpits were filled mostly by students 
who didn’t have enough time to build 
up their churches. Members could 
hardly be blamed for gradually losing 
interest to the point where the Erie 
Presbytery had to consider closing the 
doors of some churches. 

Early in 1950, the presbvterv formed 
the Penn-Alpha Larger Parish, of five 
churches. The sessions of the churches 
joining the new organization had doubts 
whether the new plan would succeed. 
Now, on the fourth anniversary, no one 
in the parish has anything but enthu- 
siasm for the larger parish plan, 

The energetic director of the Penn- 
Alpha Larger Parish is the Reverend 
Warren Corbett, who with two part- 
time student assistants, covers the five 
parish churches—Fairfield, Hadley, New 
Lebanon, Sandy Lake, and Utica. Le- 
roy Dobson, a senior at Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pittsburgh, preaches 
at two churches on Sunday, as does Mr. 
Corbett. A sophomore at Grove City 
College, James Craig, who expects to 
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Fairfield Presbyterian Church, the oldest in Erie Presbytery, has shown consistent 
gains in attendance and giving since becoming part of Penn-Alpha Larger Parish. 


Parish council, in session at Hadley Presbyterian Church, guides affairs of Penn- 
Alpha Larger Parish, The director, the Reverend Warren Corbett, stands at left. 
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ster the ministry, conducts worship 
services at the fifth church in the parish. 
Mr. Dobson, who began working in the 
parish last June, will be installed as the 
second full-time minister upon gradua- 
ion this spring. 

Attendance and giving have gone up 
ach year. Membership has risen an 
qerage of 10 per cent per year. During 
1953, three congregations had more 
than 50 per cent of their resident mem- 
bers in church every Sunday. In addi- 
tion, there was a considerable number 
of visitors, many of whom later became 
members. During the first year of the 
parish, giving increased an average of 
one third. Churches which never con- 
tributed to General Assembly benev- 
dlences are doing so now. In two years 
one church has more than doubled its 
benevolence giving. 


The parish council, the supervising j 


body, meets quarterly and is composed 
of two representatives and two alter- 
nates from each church, one of each be- 
ing a member of the session, Work of 
the council is carried on by three com- 
mittees: the program planning commit- 
tee, the stewardship committee, and a 
youth council, Seventy per cent of the 
current income in the churches comes 
tothe parish treasury and meets all ex- 
penses except local church maintenance 
and benevolences, which are the respon- 
sibilities of each congregation. Every 
church not only has its own worship 
services, but also its own men’s and 
women’s organizations and youth 
groups. Recalling the early fears of be- 
ing “swallowed up” in a larger organiza- 
tion, Mr. R. S. Feather, clerk of the 
Hadley session, happily reports that “the 
churches have worked closely together 
without any of them losing their prerog- 
atives.” 

Through “all-parish” meetings, the 
members know more about the program 
of the Church than ever before. Re- 
cently there have been such events as 
the first parishwide men’s meeting and 
achurch officers’ training institute. At 
the latter, members of church boards 
received an outline of local church or- 
ganization and responsibilities by means 
of special charts, printed materials, and 
slide films. 

Mr. Corbett is the first to admit that, 
despite the parish’s successes, there is 
still room for progress, For example, he 
believes that some day the parish could 

y a minister of music or a director 
of Christian education—an impossibility 
an individual church—who would 
on a rotation basis among all the 
churches. But Mr. Corbett is satisfied 
with the parish’s growth and is confident 
that it will continue as members see in 
larger parish plan an opportunity 
tohelp each other, 
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Here are a few 
of the reasons: 


+ Beautiful church organ tones 
—an almost unlimited variety. 


t True to pitch, never needs 
tuning. 


+ Reverberation control brings 
music of cathedral quality to 
any size church. 


+ Easy for the beginner to play, 
an inspiration for the master 
musician. 


+ The lowest-cost complete 
church organ. 
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Hammond Organ Company 

4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send my free copy of your informative booklet “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
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Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
and direct-factory price list. 
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Illinois College 


Marks Anniversary 


Illinois College of Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, is celebrating its 125th anniversary 
with a series of events scheduled 
throughout the entire year. The celebra- 
tion, which began recently with the in- 
stallation of Dr. William K. Selden as the 
ninth president, will conclude in Janu- 
ary, 1955. 

The college was founded in 1829 by 
a group of men of Yale College with the 
help of a central Illinois minister and a 
group of local citizens. It is one of the 
earliest educational institutions estab- 
lished in the Midwest, and was the first 
to graduate a class of students. Its medi- 
cal school, which existed from 18438 to 
1848, was the first in the state. 

Illinois College is Presbyterian-related., 
and has over 5,000 living alumni. 


Trinity Development Fund 


Plans were announced last month for 
a long-range $10,000,000 development 
program for eighty-five-year old Presby- 
terian-related Trinity University, in San 
Antonio, Texas. The program is being 
undertaken to finance new educational 
laboratories, to increase endowments, 
and to supplement annual operating in- 
come. The building phase of the pro- 
gram will stress priority need for a uni- 
versity chapel, a fine arts center, and 
completion of the science hall now under 
construction. 





Participants in the play Shadow and Substance, presented last month at Coe Col- 
lege are from left: Stuart Sheeley, Lois Hahn, Rosemary Meyer, and Leo Delbridge- 





At present, Trinity's student b 
1,300 live and study in ten new byj 
ings. In all its schools, the univer 
serves more than 3,000 students 
nually. The faculty numbers eighty f 
time teachers and many part- time 
cialists. 

Trinity is the only Presbyteria 
related, coeducational, Protestant yy 
versity providing study at bo 
undergraduate and graduate levels ; 
the large area it serves. Dr. Jam 
Woodin Laurie, a Presbyterian ministe 
has been president of the univers 
since December, 1951. ; 










Play Stresses Religion 


One of the outstanding events hy 
month at Coe College, Cedar Rapid, 
Iowa, during Religion in Life Week a. 
tivities was the ‘presentation of Pay} 
Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substane 
by the drama department of the college 
Presented also was the religious movi 
King of Kings, a religious music program 
comprising 300 voices of Coe and Cedar 
Rapids church choirs, and a religious at 
exhibit. 

During the week’s observance, ; 
world parliament of religion was sup 
ported by members of the interfaith 


panel with a discussion on “The Respon § 


sibility of Religion for Making On 
World.” A ministers’ conference for 


pastors of all denominations throughout 
the state was also held, the theme of 
which was “The Minister as Counselor. 


| 
| 
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Robert H. Heinze, Associate General Manager, who 


has attended all six national meetings of Presbyterian 
men in Chicago as well-as last month’s area meeting 
in Sacramento, sent home the following commentary: 


The Word Is Witness 


FREEZING wind whipped through 
AM Chicago on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
1948, as 375 Presbyterian laymen 
entered the enormous Palmer House 
for their first meeting in the history 
of their Church, A cold rain-—des- 
tined soon to turn to California 
sunshine—fell as 1,000 western lay- 
men registered in the smaller Hotel 
Senator, Sacramento, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1954. 

The weather was milder; the 
hotel was smaller; and the crowd— 
recruited from only part of the na- 
tion — was larger. These, however, 
were not the significant differences. 

Not in any sense to indict a whole 
group of laymen, but rather to re- 
port the separate points of view of 
individual laymen, one may recail 
some of the phrases which formed 
the pattern of conversation in Chi- 
cago, 1948. As one so recalls, one 
may well rejoice that the Presby- 
terian laymen’s movement has 
emerged in the sunshine of better 
words and phrases. In Chicago, the 
masculine motif required that we 
speak of “. . . standing toe to toe, 
and slugging it out, man to man.” 
One heard references to “. . . swing- 
ing from the heels . . .” and “march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder . “A 

In Sacramento, these tough 
words were replaced by a tougher 
verb. The word was witness, Every- 
body who heard a dozen stirring 

hes with the word witness in 
eir titles, and then attended six 
conference sessions in which he was 
obliged to think of specific ways in 
which his Lord wanted him to wit- 
ness, found out for himself that the 
obligation to “ be my wit- 
Resses . . .” requires more masculine 
fortitude—lay or clergy—than all the 
toe-to-toe slugging which most 
Presbyterians quit doing when they 
were salateid to high school. 

The Chicago meeting this yéar 
falls on March 19 to 21. As men 
Come from every section of the 


/eountry, they will find the national 
“Meeting more 


like Sacramento, 
1954, than like Chicago, 1948. The 
leadership will be almost precisely 

same as in all other years, for 
1948’s men of declared determina- 


tion proved to be men of endurance 


too. The program, however, will 


There may still be stemwindetrs from 
the luncheon club circuit, but there 
will be more resource people who 
know the at-home and worldwide 
work of the Presbyterian Church. 

One may well wonder why the 
laymen went in slugging and came 
out witnessing. Consider for a mo- 
ment the world—or rather, the 
Church—of 1948. A_ Restoration 
Fund of $27,000,000 remained to be 
raised to meet the postwar needs of 
Christendom. A New Life Move- 
ment had set out to claim a million 
new church members for Christ, and 
only a few doorbells had thus far 
been rung. A Benevolence Budget 
which was bigger than ever before 
had been declared to be too small. 
It was a Church in which big dreams 
had been dreamed, and so far as any- 
one could tell, none of the dreams 
was to attain even numerical reality. 

The laymen were after all either 
men who had just come home from 
a tremendous world war, or who 
had welcomed home their sons, or 
who had sent sons who would never 
come home. 

Moreover, the laymen were busi- 
nessmen. They heard faint echoes 
of their Church’s need for money, 
and they knew something about 
how to make money. They became 
aware that their Church had a prob- 
lem of salesmanship on its hands, 
and almost every layman was a 
salesman in one sense or another. 

There was no distrust of the 
clergy. There was only a feeling that 
the clergy had on their respected 
hands some problems in which the 
sciences of finance and salesmanship 
could make a lively contribution. 

The contribution is being made. 
The laymen are, to be sure, finding 
their best opportunities for service 
in the established channels of the 
Church. To those who feared that 
the laymen’s movement would 
prove to be a full head of steam dis- 
sipated in much blowing of whistles, 
it can now be confidently reported 
that the steam is still there, pushing 
against the pistons of progress. 
There will always be talk of a fight 
to be won and a job to do, but one 
verb will sketch the battle plan and 
make it tougher, will describe the 
job and make it harder. The word 











ol- have undergone subtle changes. is witness. 
ye. 
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To take steps 


XD TO THINK ABOUT YOUR OLD AGE. 


Through a Presbyterian Annuity you 

can assure yourself a guaranteed 
yearly income. Payments are from 24%2% to 7% 
depending on age. Complete safety and security 
of your investment backed by more than 70 
years of continuous payments by the Presbyterian 
Church to annvitants, 


Ss TO THINK ABOUT THE DISPOSI- 
TION OF YOUR ESTATE. By investing 


in a Presbyterian Annuity (husband 
and wife may do this together) you can rid your- 
self of estate worries. You can designate where 
your money will go among the Boards of National 
and Foreign Missions and Christian Education. 


4 TO THINK ABOUT OTHERS who need 
</ your support if they are to receive 


and spread the news about Jesus 
Christ. You are constantly serving in the van- 
guard of expanding Christian horizons when you 
make financial help available through a Pres- 
byterian Annuity. 


wr LEARN HOW THOUSANDS OF 
/ OTHER satisfied Presbyterian annui- 


tants are enjoying peace of mind - 
through a plan that enables them to help others 
and receive generously. Fill out coupon below 
and mail it today. We'll tell you how your money 
can begin working for Christ immediately. 
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“@ arillonicBells’™ 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrument isa 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells’ require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc, 
5359 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Ccrillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Pian if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Hil. 

25-34 Jackson, Long island City} WY. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles’ 57, Calif. 
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WHEN PLANNING church, school and in- 
stitution improvements, please write Pres- 
byterian Liie’s advertisers for information 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life 
—Advertising Department. 
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Detroit Presbytery 
Censures Minister 


Judicial process is the orderly succes- 
sion of legal proceedings, in accordance 
with those principles and rules which 
have been established by the Church 
for the conduct of a Judicial case. 

—Book or Discip.ine, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., Chapter III, section 1 


Part of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A, is a forty-nine- 
page section called The Book of 
Discipline. In calm and measured terms, 
The Book of Discipline sets down the 
rules for treatment of offenses against 
the “Word of God” and the Church’s 
Constitution. Careful attention is paid 
to the rights of the offenders, the con- 
duct of judicial cases, the penalties, the 
right of appeal, and the restoration of 
those under censure. 

The Book of Discipline has rarely 
been used for judicial cases since the 
thirties, but when it is, it is followed 
to the letter, no matter where the case 
may be. 

On March 2, a special judicial com- 
mission of Michigan’s Presbytery of 
Detroit reported to its parent body 
about a case which it had been ap- 
pointed to try last December. 

The case involved Claude C. Wil- 
liams, fifty-eight, director of the Peoples’ 
Institute of Applied Religion in Helena, 
Alabama, and an ordained Presbyterian 
minister with membership in the Pres- 
bytery of Detroit. 

Four charges were brought against 
Mr. Williams by a special three-man 
prosecuting committee representing the 
presbytery. The special judicial com- 
mission hearing the case found Mr. Wil- 
liams guilty of three charges but dis- 
missed the other. Mr, Williams pleaded 
not guilty to the charges and will prob- 
ably appeal the decisions to the next 
highest Church court, which is the 
Synod of Michigan. The prosecuting 
committee is considering the filing of an 
appeal to the Synod on the charge 
which was dismissed by the commission. 

Charge one was that the “accused 
holds doctrinal views which are con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures and to the 
Creed confessed in this Church.” The 
charge was supported by eleven speci- 
fications. Mr. Williams was found guilty 
on every specification and on the whole 
charge. The judicial commission’s rul- 
ing was that he be censured with de- 
position from the ministry. The five 
degrees of Church censure are, in in- 
creasing order of severity: admonition, 
rebuke, suspension, deposition, and ex- 
communication. 

The second was that “The accused is 
charged with a studied and determined 
























effort to subvert and corrupt the Chr 
tian faith of this Church, by preachi 
and promulgating the heretical doctring 
which he preaches and by falsely repre 
senting the Protestant Christian moye 
ment.” Mr. Williams was found guilty 
of five specifications and was again cep. 
sured with deposition. 

The third charge stated, “The a 
cused has followed the Communiy 
Party line rather than the discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church.” The commis 
sion found, in part, “Since Communism 
or the ‘Communist Party line’ remain 
undefined by Presbyterian law, Chang 
3 is therefore dismissed for the reasons 
that the specifications, though true, ar 
not sufficient to establish proof of this 
charge as worded.” 

Charge four was that “The accused 
has absented himself from the sessions 
of the Presbytery for a period of up 
wards of three years and has labored 
outside the bounds of the Presbytery 
without permission. . . .” Mr. Williams 
was found guilty on two specifications 
and given the censure of admonition. 
Because appeals are pending in this 


case, Mr. Williams is still regarded a! 


member of the Presbytery of Detroit. 
But he cannot act in his capacity as a 
minister. 

The eight-man commission, headed 
by Dr. Henry J. Walch of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Plymouth, Mich 
igan, began its hearings on January 4 
and completed its deliberations on Feb- 
ruary 15. Each charge was considered 
individually, Mr. Williams was present 
when the charges were presented and 
the witnesses heard. He served as his 
own counsel at his request. The presby- 
tery paid his expenses and furnished 
him with two copies of the official tran 
script of the trial. 


Christian University 
To Be Built in Formosa 


The construction of the first Christian 
university in Formosa has been started 
in Taichung by western missionaries 
and Protestant church leaders of For- 
mosa. Tunghai University is being 
backed by the United Board for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China and the Presby- 
terian Church in Formosa. The univer 
sity is expected to open in September, 
1954 with about 200 students. 

The campus site in this seacoast city 
was dedicated by Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice-President of the United States, on 
his recent Far East four. Dr, Thomas W. 
Graham, the United Board’s representa- 
tive in Formosa, expressed the hope 
that Tunghai would carry on the work 
that Christian universities in China had 
to drop. The United Board, which is 
supported by twenty-one Americam, 
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british, and Canadian mission boards, 
cked a dozen Christian colleges in 
hina in previous years. Many of the 
jissionaries who worked at the Chi- 
bese schools now are laboring to get 
unghai started. The university's board 
f directors, all churchmen, include 
ye Formosans, five mainland Chinese, 
9 Britons, a Canadian, and two 
J.§. citizens. 


hinese POWs’ Faith 
Described by Chaplain 


A Presbyterian minister who for three 
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hinese prisoners of war has attributed 
heir eagerness to repudiate Commun- 
m to a sincere acceptance of the Chris- 





cused tian faith, The Reverend Earle J. 
asians Woodberry, a civilian chaplain, served 
f up. ene Chinese POWs for three years until 
bored ilhey were turned over to the custodian 
ytery (indian guards. ; 
lliams Last month, in an interview in Korea, 
ations Chaplain Woodberry said: “I definitely 
sition, @oelieve the fact that only 3 per cent of 
this the Chinese chose to return to the Com- 
led q\qgmunists can be credited to the fact that 
stroit, more than 13,000 of them embraced 
agg gcurstianity during their confinement. 
The refusal of the Christian converts to 
ded return set the example for the remainder 
First @° the 14,227 who chose freedom.” 
Mich. @ The sixty-two-year-old chaplain, who 
ry 4 as spent most of his life as a mission- 
Feb. §2y in China, was the only Chinese- 
lered @ Peaking minister in Korea at the out- 
esent @ reak of war. Chaplain Woodberry im- 
and mediately volunteered to minister to the 
s his | “ptured Chinese soldiers. 
sshy- | ‘Most of them had been impressed 
shed finto the Communist Army and forced 
tran. § 0 fight in Korea,” said Chaplain Wood- 
berry. “When they understood that the 
UN forces intended to treat them de- 
cently, they became friendly and co- 
operative, the most peaceable of all the 
3a prisoners of war. There was never a 
tian Wg tot in the Chinese compounds. I never 
rted f Preached directly against Communism,” 
ries the chaplain continued. “My mission 
For- § Was not to sweep out darkness, but to 
eing § um on the light.” 
hris- More than 13,000 of the Chinese 
sby- J ?OWs embraced Protestantism, and 
ver- § bout 500 became Roman Catholics. 
ber, | Of course,” said Chaplain Woodberry, 
‘nly God can say how many truly be- 
city § came Christians in their hearts, but we 
con, had strict requirements for conversion 
on ~they had to pass courses of instruction 
W. § 2 what they called ‘the Jesus faith.’ ” 
ata- At Inchon last month, military off- 
ope § ts and newsmen watching the Chi- 
ork § "se embark for Formosa were astound- 
nad fd at the joy with which they greeted 
is heir “old pastor” after having been sepa- 
an, § ted from him during the four months 
we BMancn 20, 1954 


years Was chaplain to anti-Communist | 








English BARET WARE 
PLATES e GASKETS @ CONTAINERS @ TRAYS 


_ Full color metal masterpieces 
imported from England. 

} Perfect for 

FUND RAISING 









BACEA WAIL 


y **d |. wo! is 

em os stepladders. Literally erases d 
3 , Wallpaper, Painted Walls, Collings. Window 
Shades. Take orders from. y are mene a 
Sample offer sen’ _ 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL senpici ‘nei who 

send name at once. Hurry. Postcard willdo SEND NO MON 

just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2012, AKRON &, OH! 


ENJOY A PRESBYTERIAN CRUISE TO 
ALASKA 


CAN You go in 
June or August? 
Those who enrolled 
last Summer were 
enthusiastic; typical 
quotations: ‘‘Most 
efficient service” .. . 
“superb trip, best I 
ever had” .. . “friendly, congenial party” 

. “wonderful way to travel at low 
cruise cost.” 





Readers of “Presbyterian Life” are in- 
vited to write for our free illustrated 
travel folder: “Alaskan Cruise for Pres- 
byterians.” Please address 


M. M, GOODSILL, G. P. A. 
Northern Pacific Railway 


914 N.P. Bidg. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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. all precision 


made, handsomely matched with barrels in lustrous life- 


propels, repels standard size lead . . 


Send for this retractable ball pen with the miracle ink 
that writes dry, can't leak, transfer, soil hands or 
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Send $1.00 Cash for each 





FILL OUT AND MAIL 


plate. A $5.00 
3-Piece Set ordered and 


we pay postage. 


value including engraving. Factory price to you $1.00 
a ae ee 


time buterate—caps in gleaming gold 
for all 3. Terrific gifts! Fully guaranteed. 


. ZONE... 
0., Dept. 682C, 225 N. Michigan, ¢ 


Let Us Quote on Quantity Orders for Business Firms 
{ 


wo-way gold plate point 


. AND automatic pencil thot 


clothing, approved by bankers. With it free you also get 


matching fountain pen with ¢ 


PENMASTER ¢ 


thet writes bold or fine . . 

List names for engraving additional sets on separate sheet. 
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COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLAGKBURN COLLEGE ,...205 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees_by cash and ‘‘work plan.’ Cartinville. 1. 





CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819. 


A Christian, liberal arts college. 56 alumni in ‘‘Who's 
Who in America,”’ Vol. 27, 1952-1953. Enrollment 
in 1952-1953 360, or 1 representative in “‘Who's 
Who’ for every 6.4 students. Write: Dir. of Adm.. 
Box A, Centre Danville, Kentucky. 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
. « . exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 


student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously locat 

Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write | for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, P Idaho. 


HANOVER COLLEGE = ,.urtey'?si? 


@ccredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 700 Admissions Office, Hanover, tnd. 








Presb: terian 





; x > + 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE = Small, classes. 
125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry. engineering; 
law. medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost For catalog write 
Director of Box 326, ksonville, I. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions. vocations. _City of 50. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of A la. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fou"de4 


ganicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial . and other standard pre-professions. 

‘The Friendly College.’ noted for its community serv- 
_ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 








‘WHITWORTH COL LEGE "°s330" 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-ciad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Dr. Frank 
. Warren. Pr Lo Washi 























time Presbyterian Chaplain 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


a Presbyterian College for men and women—tiberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
, Pre-professional courses in 
t limited to 900 students—Suburbon environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


Medici Denti 


lew, y, Nurs- 





ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





“JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion. 
science, business, teach ing. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board. ~ tuition and fees $700. Write President 
Samuel S . George, J . North Dakot 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, rmusic, 
pre-professional eourses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





“MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY #932 


in Christian education. this fuily accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural anda voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in ———— and 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





LANKENAU SCHOOL ,22%..3890, S* 

a boarding and day 
school. Pre-school (age 5) thru high school. MSA 
Accredited. College preparatory. Bible, art. home ec., 
music, sports, etc. Fine Christian influence. 20-acre 
suburban campus. Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





WOMEN’S. COLLEGES 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


vuly accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin College, Dept. P. aunton, Va. 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 

omen. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Schoiarships availabie. For information write Dir. of 
Box P, Beaver Coll . Pa. 











music. 3. Walter Matone. 

JOHNSON C. SMITH orusChariotte. 
UNIVERSITY ? iiveral arta college ana a 
graduate school of Theology. Founded in ws 


Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. 
_ S. and B.D. degrees. M. Listen, Presid 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, weil equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For cataiog and information write 
+ &. McCluer, President jissouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 




















Auma, Coed, Alma, Mich. 

Beaven, Women, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Buackxsvurn, Coed, Carlinville, Il. 
Buena Vista, Coed, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Cannoir, Coed, Waukesha, Wis. 
Centre, Coed, Danville, Ky. 

Cor, Coed, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Davis anp Exvxins, Coed, Elkins, W. Va. 
Densvever, Coed, Dubuque, lowa 
Emponta, Coed, Emporia, Kans. 

Grove Crry, Coed, Grove City, Pa. 
Hanover, Coed, Hanover, Indiana 
Hastincs, Coed, Hastings, Nebr. 

Hvunon, Coed, Huron, S. D. 

ipano, Coed, Caldwell, Idaho 

Intivo1s, Coed, Jacksonville, Il. 
Jamestown, Coed, Jamestown, N. D. 
Jounson C. Smrrnu, Coed, Charlotte, N. C. 
Laravette, Men, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest, Coed, Lake Forest, Il. 
Lewis anp Crank, Coed, Portland, Ore. 





ATTEND A PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


These 43 colleges are recognized by the Board of Christian Education as 
church-related, worthy of your gifts and the education of your sons and 
daughters. Ask these colleges for catalogs ( please mention Presbyterian Life). 


These are Presbyterian U.S.A. Colleges 


Lixncoun (Junson Coirece), Coed, Lincoln, Ill. 


Lincotn University, Men, Lincoln Univ., Pa. 
LinpENWwoop, Women, St. Charles, Mo. 
Maca.ester, Coed, St. Paul, Minn. 
Maryvitie, Coed, Maryville, Tenn. 
Miiumim, Coed, Decatur, Ill. 

Missouri VaLiey, Coed, Marshall, Mo. 
Occiwentat, Coed, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ozarks, Coed, Clarksville, Ark. 

Park, Coed, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons, Coed, Fairfield, Ia. 

Prxevitte (Jn. Cotiece), Coed, Pikeville, Ky. 
Rocky Mowntar, Coed, Billings, Mont. 
Terry Unrveastry, Coed, San Antonio, Texas 
Tuusa, Coed, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tuscutum, Coed, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Waynessunc, Coed, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster, Men, Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster, Coed, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Waurrwortn, Coed, Spokane, Wash. 

Witsonx, Women, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wooster, Coed, Wooster, Ohio 
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NEWS 


they spent in the Indian camp, 
high-ranking American officer later 
Chaplain Woodberry, “What you hy 
done for these men is worth two n 
dollars in propaganda value to the 
cause.” 

Chaplain Woodberry has assisted { 
military during three wars. In Wog 
War I, he worked with the YMCA; 
Siberia, ministering to Czech and Qj 
nese troops. Shortly before World W 
II, he was captured by the Japane 
while at his missionary post in Chip 
Later repatriated, he returned to Chi 
as a U.S, Department of Army civilig 
chaplain. 

The chaplain now hopes to be allowe 
to travel to Formosa, to continue hij 
work with the ex-prisoners of war wh 
are stationed there. 


The Church in Spain: 
Our New Ally 


One of the newest U.S. partners ix 
the defense of the West against Com 
munism is Franco Spain. The U.S. gov. 
ernment is now in the process of sending 
and spending millions of dollars to aid 
the Franco regime in return for the right 
Lto build airbases which Franco’ thiy 
allow the West to use in case of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Generalissimo Franco is widely 
known as the last of the recent crop ol 
fascist-type dictators. To most Amet- 
can Protestants, Franco’s country is 
somewhat well known as a country of 
almost complete religious intolerance 
with regard to Protestantism. The nation 
has been called a “Protestant ghetto.” 
And there is little reason to believe that 
the current military and economic ar 
rangements between the United States 
and Spain will do much to increase the 
rights of Protestants. 

There was assurance, however, last 
month that American military personnel 
will be allowed freedom of religion if 
they are stationed in Spanish territory. 

The assurance was given by Assistant 
Secretary of State Thruston B, Morton in 
a letter to Senator Francis Case of South 
Dakota which the Senator put in the 
Congressional Record. 

“Recently, the fear was expressed that 
American service personnel in Spain 
might be restricted in their exercise of 
religious freedom by the Spanish regu- 
lations imposed in that country,” Sena- 
tor Case said. 

“When this matter was brought to my 
attention, I immediately wrote Secre- 
tary of State Dulles for a statement rela- 
tive to it. I am glad to report that there 
will be no such restrictions.” 

In his statement, Assistant Secretary 
Morton said: “There is nothing in the 
agreement [for bases] which contr 
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yenes the right of American military 
personnel in < gr to worship freely, a 

inciple which the United States gov- 
emment defends everywhere. 

“In those military areas where United 
States military authorities will have pri- 
mary jurisdiction, American soldiers will 
have the same facilities for worship 
which they enjoy at other United States 
installations abroad. 

“While visiting in the other parts of 
Spain, American military personnel will 
have the same opportunity and privilege 
for religious worship as are pane to 
their fellow citizens who may be tourists 
or residents in the country. There are 
approximately 170 Protestant chapels in 

n. 
But what the secretary overlooked is 
that at least thirty-five Protestant 
chapels are permanently closed in Spain 
at the present. And that it is difficult to 
find open Protestant chapels, because 
they are unmarked and are often no 
more than apartments or private homes. 

American Protestants, however, will 
probably fare better than three Protes- 
tant pastors who recently ran into the 
usual trouble that evangelicals have in 
Spain. 

Last month, the Reverend Manuel 
Diaz, pastor of a Baptist congregation 
at Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, was ex- 
pelled from the protectorate by Spanish 
military authorities. No reason was 


given. The Tetuan Baptists are sup- 
ported in part by a Canadian mission 
group. 

In February also, a_ sixty-year-old 
Spanish Baptist minister was sentenced 
to a forty-five-day jail term in Valencia, 
according to information released by the 
Southern Baptist Mission Board. 

The pastor, Aurelio del Campo of 
Navarres, was jailed February 9 by order 
of the governor of Valencia after the 
minister refused to pay a fine and leave 
the area. Sr. del Campo, who had just 
arrived in Navarres to serve a Baptist 
group, was told by the governor that his 
presence would “infringe upon the unity 
of [Roman] Catholicism.” 

Last December the Reverend Johann 
Areni, Swiss pastor of an American- 
sponsored chapel in the town of 
Archena, was expelled from Spain after 
officials refused to renew his residence 
permit or grant permission for reopening 
of the chapel. No reason was given. 

In February Generalissimo Franco 
was awarded the Supreme Order of 
Christ, highest Pontifical decoration, at 
a special mass held in the chapel of the 
royal palace in Madrid. The order, re- 
served for heads of state, was given for 
Franco's service to Spanish Catholicism 
and for the conclusion last year of a con- 
cordat between Spain and the Vatican, 
recognizing Roman Catholicism as the 
only religion of the Spanish people. 
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® Home plans addition. A cam- 
paign for $335,000 was launched 
recently in the 320 churches of the 
Synod of Iowa to build a four-story 
fireproof addition to the Presbyte- 
rian Home for the Aged in Ackley, 
lowa. The home is maintained by 
Presbyterians of Iowa, and provides 
residence for twenty-two members 
of the Church who have reached 
the age of sixty-five or over, 

The proposed addition will ac- 
commodate an additional fifty resi- 
dents, It will provide office and 





ee 


Proposed addition to the Presbyterian Home for 


the Aged in Ackley, Iowa. 


quarters for the superintendent, a 
large kitchen, a dining room, and 
refrigerated and other storage 
rooms. All rooms will have half- 
baths, and in addition at least two 
large bathrooms and a solarium 
will be on each floor. An infirmary 
is also planned on the fourth floor 
of the addition. 

The present home, a-gift of John 
and Elizabeth Rath, whose family 
occupied it for a long time, will be 
connected with the new addition by 
hallways from each floor. 
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>10°° Dress Without 1c Cost 
Will You Wear and Show It in Your Community? 











expected. 
PH. MEYERS, COLERAIN AVE. 
DEPT. 0-3030. CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 





SELL UNIQUE Aame-w-Skir0l NOTES 


Earn EXTRA MONEY! =. 


Now, at last, you can offer 
excitingly di erent notes! 
samples pays you $25.00 

Be different! SELL THE 
ideas in Kid 
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You Read Advertising News in These Colunms 
SO DO THOUSANDS OF OTHERS. 
IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE... . 


which people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information. 


from Presbyterian Life advertising department 
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Lovely Deep-Tertured 

Broadloom—woven Re- 

versible for Double Wear. 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 
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(FREE READER (uv Maga 
‘ Mail thiscouponorapost- ,aa— 
«card for fascinating, new, 
H money-saving Olson book 
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model rooms in actual col- : 
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# Broadloom Rugs at a big 
¥ saving by Sending Your 
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F to the Olson Factory. | sy 
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his superb new design is ¢ 
recommended by us in our 
new “Colonial” finish currently ‘ 
favored in Providence churches. ‘ 
This is a soft, lustrous finish par- 
ticularly pleasing under modern . 
lighting conditions. The five 
pieces are solid brass: Cross 27”, ‘ 
Candlesticks 13”, Vases 10%”, 
price $265 in choice of soft Colo- } 
nial finish or highly polished. ; 


Prices subject to change without notice 


foram 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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FOR EASTER 


LILIES OF GOLGOTHA. A beoutiful reading 
with fomilior hymns interspersed. (Music not 
furnished.) 75¢ 
in ovr cotalog are listed many Plays, Readings 
and Entertainments for all times of yeor. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
Box 95-M, Sioux City, lowa 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS | 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Gustom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 117 Years of 


1837 Service to [ ee 1954 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


33) Best 23rd Mew York 10, N.Y. 
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This is from the 


INCLINATOR CO. OF AMERICA 
Ad on Page 33 of This Issue 


Advertising space in Presbyterian Life is 


sold om its merits . . . om the results it 


brings to advertisers. 


Presbyterian Life invites readers’ 
and 


the messages of the advertisers 


consideration response to 
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NEWS 


Religion in Stamps: 
“In God We Trust” 


The first regular United States post- 
age stamp to bear the motto “In God 
We Trust” will be issued early in April, 
Postmaster General Arthur E, Sum- 
merfield announced last month. 

The eight-cent stamp, to be printed 
in red, white, and blue, also will bear 
a picture of the Statue of Liberty. It 
will be the first multicolored reguiar 
stamp of a small denomination in U.S. 
history. 

“The Statue of Liberty is a beacon 
of hope and opportunity today, just as 
it has been down through the years to 
oppressed people everywhere,” said Mr. 
Summerfield, “The inscription ‘In God 
We Trust’ symbolizes the spiritual 
foundation on which our government 
was built and without which no nation 
can prosper. It seems appropriate to 
combine those significant truths on a 
stamp which will be used widely 
throughout the world.” 

The eight-cent stamp is used princi- 
pally for international mail. Last August 
the postage rate for letters to foreign 
countries was raised from five to eight 
cents. 

The new stamp meets a request from 
Congressmen that the United States use 
a religious theme on its stamps going 
behind the Iron Curtain to emphasize 
the spiritual beliefs of this country in 






contrast to the atheism of Communi 

Several members of Congress } 
introduced bills calling for the me 
“In God We Trust” to appear on all Ug 
stamps as it already does on most US 
coins. However, postal authorities ing. 
cated they still oppose this idea on ¢ 
ground that the type would have to} 
so small that the motto would be “log” 
to the naked eye. They also said th 
motto might not fit in with some seculy 
events commemorated on postage, Pr. 
viously, “In God We Trust” appeared 
only on a stamp of 1927, commemorat. 
ing the 150th anniversary of Washing 
ton’s winter at Valley Forge. That stam 
depicted Washington kneeling at prayer 
in the snow. 

Last month also Mr. Summerfield re 
ceived a proposal that a madonna stamp 
be issued on Mother's Day this year t 
honor American motherhood and t 
mark observance of the Roman Cath 
olic Marian Year. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey o 
Minnesota told the Senate that he has 
received many resolutions from Min 
nesotans asking for such a special post 
age stamp. “The symbol of Mary is, in- 
deed, the noblest and sublimest expres 
sion of the true meaning of the dignity 
of motherhood,” he said. “I believe this 
proposal deserves most serious consid- 
eration. I am therefore submitting it to 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States.” 





@ Hospital becomes a reality. Dedi- 
cation services were held early this 
month for the new Valley Presby- 
terian Hospital, in Palmer, Alaska, 
which was made possible by the 
endeavors of thousands of Presby- 
terian women through a_ fund 
named “Pennies for Palmer.” The 











hospital, which is operated jointly 
by the Valley Hospjtal Association 
and the Board of National Missions, 
is the only one in the stretch of 
country between Anchorage, forty- 
five miles to the south, and Fair- 
banks, which is more than 400 miles 
to the north. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Long-term services noted. Tribute 
was recently paid Miss Lillian Nickel 
for over forty-five years of service as or- 
gnist of First Presbyte rian Church, 
Chenoa, Illinois (the Reverend Dale O 

Tutje, pastor). Upon her re signation, 
Miss Nickel was presented with a watch 


ia by members of the congregation. 
scule Another outstanding record is that ol 
Pre Mrs. Blanch Burton Redman, who has 
oii served for forty-five years as organist of 
rorat. fg the First Presbyterian Church of Prince- 
hing ton, Indiana (the Reverend Edward W. 
tamp Greenfield, pastor). 
raver The afternoon circle of the Women’s 
“ BAssociation of the First Presbyterian 
dre Church, Springdale, Arkansas recently 
tamp presented Mrs. A. B. Johnson with a 
ar to life associateship in the Board of Chris- 
1 tp tian Education, in appreciation of her 
‘ath long and faithful service in church 
work. She is the wife of the late Rev- 
y gg crend A. B. Johnson, who served 
has | churches in Kansas, Missouri, Texas, 
Min. @ Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Dost. Tribute was paid recently by mem- 
in bers of the Westminster Presbyterian 
snes. | Church, Rochester, New York (the Rev- 
mity erend Richard S. Blair, pastor), to Miss 
this | Ada King for her seventy-five years as 
sid. @ a active member of the church. Miss 
t to King, now eighty-nine years of age, is a 
ited @ resident of a Presbyterian Home, anid 


often spends all day ministering to shut- 
inmembers of her church, 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Reverend Howard B. Withers as pastor 
of the Parma-South Presbyterian Church 
of Parma Heights, Ohio, was celebrated 
recently. Special services, a reception, 
and a dinner were held. During his pas- 
torate, a new Christian education build- 


ing and sanctuary were built and dedi- 
cated 


A membership record is that of Mrs. 
Addie Heizer Blake of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Mediapolis, Iowa (the 
Reverend Edward Mohr, pastor). Mrs. 
Blake joined the church, then known as 
the Kossuth Presbyterian Church, 
marly eighty-six years ago, at the age 
of nine. Although she is unable to attend 
services, Mrs. Blake at ninety-four is 
keenly interested in all church activities. 





® Youth choir festival. Last month 650 
young people aged nine to twenty-five, 
sang in the twenty-second annual Youth 
Choir Festival of Goodwill, which was 
held in the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City (the Rev- 
rend George A. Buttrick, pastor). The 
choirs of twenty-four churches in the 
greater New York area and New Jersey 
Were represented in the festival, the 
theme of which was “Let All the World 
in Every Corner Sing, My God and 
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From the modestly priced Orga-sonic 
spinet organ to the majestic Model 10, 
Baldwin builds a truly fine electronic 
organ to meet every musical require- 
ment and every church budget...and 
what better time than Easter to bring 
the inspiring glory of true organ music 
to your congregation, to add real signifi- 
cance to your services this Easter! 

Act now—while your Baldwin dealer is 
still able to ensure delivery for Easter. 


SERIAL EASTER 
PURCHASE PLAN 


Ask your dealer about Baldwin's 
special Easter purchase plan. 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS BY 


BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BS 


for EASTER 


selection of Baldwin-built electronic organs 
sfor eyery need, for every budget 





The Model 10 for the larger church 


, —traditional in tone, modern in 


design. 





The Model 5 for church or chapel 
—practical in size or cost, a 
revelation in tone. 





The new Orga-sonic Spinet Organ— 
as modest in price as in the space it 
requires. 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS « BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 





GOING AWAY... 


to school or college this year? 


You'll find a helpful directory on page 28 of this issue. 














FOLDING CHAIRS 
. Steel or Wood 


saaiena BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


Vin 


esas 


HI \ 


\ J. P_REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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THE PAYNE-SPIERS 
* STUDIOS, mc. + 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Write for information on Kitchen Cutlery 
to sell at a good profit. 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and all 
the profits are yours. 


GAEDKE 


Waterloo, lowa 








1807 Hawthorne Ave. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
ov 000 


SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1953 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Samples FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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LAYMEN WITNESS 


for Christ 


BRead their inspiring testimony 
in the May-June number of 
The Upper Room. Make the 
joy of their messages a part 

of your own devotions. 















$ , oe 
age te 
Re 












This is The Upper ‘A ) ANS we 
Room’s annual “Lay - Je) WH. Lf 
Witness Number’’, . ? t mat a “y \\ 

with its daily te =) \ Wet 
devotions all -al\\ - 


> an 


contributed by consecrated 
Christian laymen, 
representing many 
denominations, many 
occupations and many lands. 


Send your order NOW for this 
May-June “Lay Witness Number”. In lots of 10 or 
more to one address, the price is only 5 cents per 

copy, postpaid. Single copies, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscriptions 
(6 bi-monthly issues) 50 cents; two years, $1.00. Braille edition, $2.00. 


Gyo Uy oom) 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Airmail Edition now available. Special pocket size for 
service men and youth. Light enough to be sent at mini- 
mum airmail rate, get special airmail handling and special 
attention when received. Send this edition to friends and 
loved ones. Same prices as regular edition. ‘Airmail 
Special”, 17 copies and 17 airmail envelopes, $1.00. 




















When Does thristian Stewardship Stop? 






Think a moment. You'll 
agree that for the sincere 
Christian, stewardship never 
ends. 


In life, you stand for Christian 
ideas, ideals, beliefs. You sup- 
port Christian projects dear to 
your heart. 


Your influence can continue after you've 
gone, if you regard your Christian will as the 
crowning glory of your stewardship. The odd 
idea—“it’s taboo to talk about making a 
will”—is not for you. You know this odd 
attitude leads to procrastination; moreover 
you may have seen how it has resulted in 
tragic and costly wastes when estates of 





NAME 


Mail Coupon for free Booklet 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, New York 10, New York 


Without obligation please send me the free “work book”, 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian Stewardship”. 


friends have been tangled up by the lack 
of a legal will. 


If you haven’t made a will within the past 
12 months, write for the important new free 
book “The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship”. It’s brief—easy to read—and 
will help you plan your will as carefully as 
you plan your week-by-week tithing. It may 
help you save hundreds, even thousands, of 
dollars in court costs, administrative fees, 
needless taxes, etc. You'll want a Christian 
lawyer to write your will, of course. This 
new book will help you and him make sure 
that your wishes are 

carried out—that your 

dollars will be a last- f 
ing memorial to the . 
Christian faith of you 
and your loved ones. 










ADDRESS. 


DATE OF BIRTH____ 





CITY. 
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NEWS 


King.” The program was inspired by 
Dr. Buttrick, who returned two yea 
ago from a worldwide trip to Christiay 
missions with the conclusion that “oy 
thing that sets Christians apart is sing. 
ing. The Christian Church sings.” 

During the program, hymns, a. 
thems, carols, and chants of the Chris. 
tian Church in the following countries 
were sung: West Indies, France, Rys. 
sia, England, America, Czechoslovakia 
Japan, The Netherlands, and Wales, 
The festival traditionally honors Abr. 
ham Lincoln’s birthday and the adver: 
of Brotherhood Week. 





Dr. William C. Walzer 


| : 


@ New editor for National Council. Dr 
William C. Walzer, of New York City, 
assumed his duties this month as diree 
tor and editor of the Department of 
Adult Work in the National Council of 
Churches’ Joint Commission on Mis 
sionary Education. In his new post, Dr. 
Walzer will supervise editing and pub- 
lication of books and other literature re- 
lating to the Christian mission work of 
some thirty Protestant denominations of 
the United States. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., first as press relations editor, and, 
more recently, as press, radio, and tele- 
vision editor. 


@ Presbyterian pastor CBS speaker. Dr. 
Ganse Little, pastor of the Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and president of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., will be the speaker on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System's 
Church of the Airon April 4, from 10:30 
to 11 a.m., est. The program will orig- 
inate from the studios of the church's 
own radio station, KPPC, and will be 
carried over the CBS coast-to-coast net- 
work, Music will be furnished by the 
choir of the Pasadena church. 
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@ Two Board employees retire. Last 
month Dr. Walter Barlow, director of 
the Department of Faith and Life Semi- 
nars since 1946, retired from his post. 
Prior to his affiliation with the Board of 
Christian Education, Dr. Barlow was a 
missionary for four years in South Af- 
rica; served as a pastor of the Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church, Ames, Iowa; was 
moderator of the Synod of Iowa; was a 
professor of Systematic Theology at the 
University of Dubuque; was dean of the 
Dubuque Theological Seminary; and di- 
rected student work for the Westminster 
Fellowship at Iowa State College. He is 
the author of four books, With Christ to 
the Cross, The Problem of Suffering, 
Women and the Christian Ministry, and 
God So Loved. 

The retirement of Mrs. Norman S. 
Heston also took place last month, after 
forty-six years’ service to the Board of 
Christian Education. As Miss Helen D. 
Kane, she was the first woman employed 
by the Board. For the past seventeen 
years she has been on the staff of the De- 
partment of Faith and Life Seminars. 





Mrs. Blanche Elton 


® Busy nonegenarian. For twenty-five 
years, Mrs. Blanche Elton, (above) of 
Dormont, Pennsylvania has dedicated 
me day weekly to sewing for the Red 
Cross. She is a member of the Mount 
Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, 
fittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Cary N. Weisiger, III, pastor), and 
meets with the Red Cross Sewing Unit 
it that church, In addition, she makes 
cancer pads at home, For the past quar- 
ter of a century her yearly output of 
surgeons’ masks has numbered nearly 
400. She also helps with the sale of pop- 
pies for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and has been known for the past ten 
years as the “champion poppy seller.” 
Mrs. Elton will be ninety-five years of 
ge next month. 


® Chaplains elect Presbyterian. The 
Marcu 20, 1954 


Reverend Jack C. Greenawalt, Presby- 
terian chaplain at the Pittsburgh Med- 
ical Center, of which Pittsburgh Pres- 
byterian Hospital is a part, was elected 
president of the Association of Protes- 
tant Hospital Chaplains at the annual 
meeting of that body in Chicago last 
month. 


@ Pastor named young man of year. Last 
month, at a dinner at which he was the 
guest of honor, the Reverend Malcolm 
R. Evans, pastor of the Spencer Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
Heights, New York, was presented with 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Brooklyn Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The award is presented 
each year to the young man under 
thirty-five years of age who has con- 
tributed more than any other resident 
to the welfare of his community, 


@ Pastors receive awards. The Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, announced last month the names 
of American citizens, organizations, 
and schools to be honored in the Foun- 
dation’s annual national and_ school 
awards program for their contributions 
to a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life during 1953. 

Seven ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. were among the recipi- 
ents of awards granted for the best 
sermons which met the Foundation’s re- 
quirements. 

The top award went to the Reverend 
Wendell S. Tredick, pastor of the 
Warner Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Kensington, Maryland. Mr. Tredick re- 
ceived a $1,000 cash prize and a gold 
George Washington Honor Medal for 
his sermon, “Freedom is Yours.” Second- 
place awards were won by the Reverend 
John Bruere, pastor of the Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio; the 
Reverend John Vedder Edwards. pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Churcn, Frank- 
lin, Ohio; the Reverend B. Gibson Lewis, 
Jr., pastor of the East Aurora Presby- 
terian Church, East Aurora, New York; 
and Dr. J. G. Robinson, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Delray 
Beach, Florida. Among the Honor Medal 
awardees were the Reverend Edward D. 
Gates, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Peoria, Illinois, who merited 
the Distinguished Service Award for 
having been named a winner in four of 
the Foundation’s five annual awards pro- 
grams; and the Reverend C. John 
Westhof, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Tulia, Texas. 

Among the schools receiving awards 
for College Campus Programs was 
Presbyterian-related Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 
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ou can add energy to ra days and 
Yyeus to your normal life span by 
saving yourself the strain of stair climb- 
ing. People who have been told to 
“take it easy” by their doctors can 
enjoy the convenience of one-story 
living in any type house. The cost is 
no more than a low-priced car. 


INCLIN-ATOR > 
is a low-cost installation for 
straight stairways. Oper- 
ates on house-lighting cir- 
cuit. Folds against wall 

when not in use. F 





4 **Elevette”’ con be in- 
stalled in stairwell, closet or corner 
and operates on house-lighting 
circuit. Custom-built to fit space. 
Completely safe for all ages. 


Write for full information and name of nearest dealer. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


plified home p ger lifts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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2213 Paxton Bivd. 











The Artiste— 
a true pipe organ! 


A MOLLER pipe organ 
for $3975* installed 


It’s true! Even a church with limited 
funds can have a genuine pipe organ. 
The Artiste is M. P. Mdller’s answer 
to the musical needs of churches which 
desire the beauty of a pipe organ but 
have felt restrained by cost. Note some 
of the Artiste’s fine features: 

e offers the unequaled beauty of 

true pipe tone. 

e conforms to standards of the AGo. 

e can be played by any organist. 

e expression and crescendo pedals. 
Writefor N ew Catalog, the ‘Romance of theOrgan’ 


CMOLER. 
INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

* Price slightly higher in the West. 




















|S ge ARE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS—based on Biblical themes 


A New and Beautiful Series 
of Books that will 


Instill Basic Religious Principles 


that 





will introduce children just beginning to read to life’s spiritual 


values, 


denominational in outlook, 


to all the richness and wonder of Christian history and 
Bible background. Written with directness and simplicity, 


non- 


reverent in tone, each book has 12 


full-color illustrations and is bound in a beautiful full-color cover. 


For ages 6 to 10. 


AS Jésus PASSED BY—How Jesus 
healed the sick and blessed the meck as he 
traveled through Galilee 


STORIES JESUS TOLD—Ten parables 


beautifully told so that modern children can 


understand and appreciate them. 






THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — A posi 
tive and practical presentation of the Ten 
Commandments for today’s youngsters 


GOD SO LOVED—Old Testament prophecy 
regarding Jesus, related to New Testament 
fulfillment 


ONLY $] 00 EacH 


Silver Shield 
Books 


athacsges er books are sold or from 


THE JOHN 


By Hattie Bell Allen 


Lilustrated by 
Mariel Wilhoite Turner 


. WINSTON CO., PHILA. 














TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESBDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL 


MANUFACTURING CO 














postage prepaid 
in Clear Plastic 
GIFT BOX 


Quix 


TIMESAVERS 


SELF-ADDRESSING LABELS 


100 GOLD * 100 BLUE © 100 WHITE 


All three colors in each box. Give individuality to 
your letters. envelopes. checks. books, etc. ake 
lovely useful gifts. Also 1,000 labels All White in 
Gift Box—$2.00. Make money for ourself, club or 
college. Send for free catalogue. t name, ad- 
dress; enclose cash, check or money order to: 


LOOMIS & CO. 


201-T2 DEVONSHIRE ST. e BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE ~ 





Keep a record of church history 
arg and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- § 
iT7e%2 tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
wh grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
aed a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
42 pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a dignity to your church. 
¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


(WRTTENORE ASSOCIATES NC 


6 ASHBURTON wast. eesTen, MASSACHUSETTS 





| Rochester, 





A new book by 


J. B. PHILLIPS 


The author of Letters to Young 
Churches and The Gospels 
Translated into Modern Eng- 
lish shows what it means to be 
a Christian in today’s world in 


Plain Christianity 


and Other Broadcast Talks 
at your bookstore $1.65 


The Macmillan Company 











60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





NEWS 
For the Record 


Anniversaries: 


One hundred twenty-fifth. 


Fourth 
Presbyterian Church and Church School 


Albany, New York 

One hundred twentieth. 
Presbyterian Church 
Trenton, New Jersey (the Reveren 
Herbert H, Hunsberger, pastor), 

One hundredth. Jamesburg Presby. 
terian Church, Jamesburg, New Jersey 
(the Reverend John B. Smilev, pastor} 

First Presbyterian Church, Portland 
Oregon (the Reverends Paul S. Wright 
W. Ward Davis. and Rollo La Porte 
pastors ). 

Jefferson Avenue Presbvterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan (the Rever 
end Allan A. Zaun, pastor), 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbvterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Kansas (the Rever 
end Homer keith, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, 
California (the Reverends C, 
Van Camp and Theodore J. 
pastors ). 

Osage Presbyterian Church, R.R, 2, 
Girard, Kansas (the Reverend Arloe L, 
Shelton, pastor). 

Sixtieth. The Presbyterian Church 
of Berwyn, Berwyn, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Gilbert T. Bremicker, pastor). 

Fiftieth. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Elmer T. Schick, pastor), 

The Vengurla, India, Protestant 
Church (Presbyterian in origin, and 
now a part of the United Church of 
North India). 

Twenty-fifth. The Prentice Presby- 
terian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(the Reverend Stewart William Hart- 
felter, pastor). 


The Pilgrim 
Sunday School 


Modesto, 
Warren 
Schapp. 


Dedications: 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Beach 
wood Village, Ohio, for the church, 

Twelve Corners Presbyterian Church, 
New York (the Reverend 
James E. Walker, pastor), for a new 
church. 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (the Reverend 


Paul R. Spierling, pastor), for a new 
church, ; 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, for a new operating room 
and a new delivery room. 

Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, fgr the new Henry Buhl 
Library. 


New churches organized: 

The Community Church (Presbyte- 
rian) of Ringwood, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend Theodore A. Rath, pastor), with 
112 charter members. 


PrespyTertiN LiFe 
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McAfee 


Near to the Heart of God, by Cleland 
Boyd McAfee and Katharine McAfee 
Parker. (Bobbs-Merrill; 1954; $1.75.) 

The name of McAfee belongs to Pres- 
byterians in the same way that pepper 
belongs with salt and Lincoln is in- 
separable from the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, For a hundred years, and more, 
McAfees have been ministers, mission- 
aries, and educators. 

Patriarch John Armstrong McAfee 
(son of Joseph, son of John, son of Sam- 
uel, son of James, Sr., son of John, son 
of John, son of John of the Highland 
Scottish clan of the Macduffies) was 
raised on a frontier farm home in Mis- 
souri in the 1830's, when bacon sold for 
one cent a pound and a two-year-old 
steer brought only seven or eight dollars, 
In spite of the depression, when almost 
every financial venture blew up, he man- 
aged to get an education at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. In 1859 he 
married Anna Waddell Bailey, and in 
1875 he was one of the original seven- 
teen who cleaned out an old hotel and 
founded Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri, becoming its first president. 

All of his five sons—Lowell, father of 
Dr. Ralph C, McAfee, a member of the 
Board of Christian Education; Howard; 
Lapsley; Cleland; Ernest—and his only 
daughter, Helen, grew up and for many 
years lived in Parkville, serving the 
college. 

Near to the Heart of God contains a 
biography of the fourth son, Cleland, 
written by a daughter, Katharine Mc- 
Afee Parker; and a collection of short 
editorials written by Cleland, while he 
was a professor at McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, for The Continent. 

But the volume is more than that. It 
is a daughter's loving tribute to the 
geat man who was her father, a docu- 
mented remembrance of the happy home 
the shared with her parents and two 
sisters, Mildred and Ruth (all three girls 
-in expectation of a son—were named 
Cleland before they were born). 

As a ten-year-old, Mrs. Parker recalls 
heing so stirred by her father’s sermon 
foreign missions that she put her en- 
lire week’s allowance on the offering 
plate, Later, when the spell had worn off 
alittle, she retrieved part of it as she 
helped the deacons count the collection. 
“Maybe I straightened it out with the 
lord,” she says, “by marrying a mission- 
wy and going with him to China.” 

Sister Ruth (well known for her work 
in Christian education, and the mother 
of Union Seminary’s young theologian, 
the Reverend Robert McAfee Brown) 
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Memoir 


recalls a letter written to her father in 
college with some misgiving. “I think 
you ought to know,” she wrote, “that I 
don’t know what I believe any more. 
I have begun to question a lot of things 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
what people ought to do. I’m not sure of 
anything. I'm sorry to tell you this, but 
you ought to know it.” 

By return mail she received this re- 
ply: “Your letter has come and it makes 
me very happy. This is the first time I 
have seen any evidence that you were 
really thinking about anything, Go right 
ahead. Study and learn and think as 
much as you can. In the end you will 
have a deeper faith and understanding 
for using all of your mind.” Ruth remem- 
bers being disappointed that he was not 
alarmed about her “faith.” 

In 1901 the Forty-first Street Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago called Dr. Mc- 
Afee away from Parkville, Next, he and 
his family spent three happy years in the 
church on Grand Boulevard in Chicago 
and eight years in the great Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn. This put the lasting stamp of a 
pastor on Cleland McAfee. 

He was scholar enough to be called 
to McCormick Theological Seminary 
in 1912 but was always a pastor as well 
as a teacher to his “boys.” He wanted 
them to learn “a faith they could live 
and give for the rest of their days.” On 
Sunday afternoons, he invited them to 
his home in Chalmers Place, played the 
piano while they sang, adding commen- 
tary. “ ‘A mighty fortress is our God’:” he 
would say, “This is Martin Luther’s great 
hymn. Never sing it without thinking 
how the Lord used him, . . . ‘Make me 
a captive, Lord, and then I shall be free’: 
Put that idea into a sermon sometime. 
... O Christ, forget not them who stand. 
Thy vanguard in the distant land’: Sing 
this today with special thought of the 
Christians in China.” 

Then. tea was served “from bottom- 
less pots, and sandwiches and cheese- 
on-crackers from an endless supply.” 

Ruth and Katharine each married one 
of “father’s boys”—the Reverend George 
William Brown and the Reverend Albert 
George Parker, Jr., respectively, Kath- 
arine was married on her parents’ twenty- 
eighth wedding anniversary. Mildred 
was a bridesmaid, but waited twenty- 
five years to become the wife of the Rev- 
erend Douglas Horton, in the meantime 
serving as president of Wellesley College 
for thirteen years and director of the 
WAVES during World War II. 

The fullest, richest chapter of her 





Cleland Boyd McAfee 


father’s life, according to Mrs. Parker, 
were the nineteen years spent at Mc- 
Cormick. During this time—in 1929—he 
was Moderator of the General Assembly. 
And for five years before he retired he 
was secretary for Korea, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, and Thailand, for the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

But “everywhere he went, in any sea- 
son, any country, any situation, he was 
full of peace and excitement. There was 
a good light in his eyes and a joy in his 
voice.” His office was always easy to get 
into and he listened well. “He dealt 
with problems in terms of people, and 
with today in terms of eternity. He was 
always a pastor with his people.” 

Mrs. Arthur G. Parker, Jr., author and 
editor of the small volume about her 
father, Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee, has 
been the wife and helper of the presi- 
dent of Hanover College, Hanover, In- 
diana, for twenty-four years. She is a 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and a vice-president of the board 
of directors of PResBYTERIAN Lire, has 
four children and seven grandchildren. 

The title of the book Near to the Heart 
of God was taken from a hymn composed 
by Cleland McAfee when he was a very 
young man, on the occasion of the tragic 
death by diptheria of the two little 
daughters of his brother Howard. 

The editorials, Mrs. Parker warns, 
are not to be taken in one dose any 
more than you would take a whole bottle 
of vitamin pills in one dose, but rather, 
on a one-a-day basis. Written forty years 
ago, they are still timely, dealing, as they 
do, with such subjects as the needs of 
men, the power and love of God, and the 
faith which can keep men near his heart 
through time and eternity. One of the 
editorials, “Is Thy God Able?” appeared 
on Cover II of the March 6 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

—Mary SETH 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Our Church practices in- 
fant baptism. Where does the Bible say 
to do this? 


Answer: The Bible does not say ex- 
plicitly whether or not to baptize infants. 
Jesus welcomed children, but did not 
say to baptize them. The Apostles at the 
beginning were seeking converts among 
adults; their first task was to win grown 
persons. But certain verses and facts sup- 
port the practice of infant baptism, We 
read of the baptism of Lydia “with her 
household,” of the Philippian jailer “with 
all his family,” of Crispus “with all his 
household,” and of “the household of 
Stephanas” (Acts 16:15, 33; 18:8; I 
Corinthians 1:16). In Acts 11:14 salva- 
tion is promised to Cornelius “and all 
your household.” Such passages indi- 
cate that it was the practice to baptize 
the whole household; in some cases this 
included very young children. Then, too, 
among both Jews and Gentiles it was 
normal for the family to act as a unit 
in change of faith. In the Old Testament 
the importance of the family unit is 
clear. Circumcision marked the baby 
boy as a member of the covenant people. 
So when Paul speaks of baptism as a 
kind of Christian successor to circum- 
cision, the logic of his words calls for 
infant baptism (Colossians 2:11-12), It 
appears that proselyte baptism among 
Jews, though we cannot trace its earliest 
stages, included in the baptism the en- 
tire family of the proselyte. All in all, 
it seems highly probable that infant bap- 
tism was practiced from the first. Such 
a practice expresses the fact that in be- 
ing accepted with God we receive grace 
we have not earned or deserved, and 
that the Christian home and nurture of 
children by Christian parents is God's 
normal way of bringing children into 
the faith and fellowship of the Church. 
So I believe that infant baptism is Bibli- 
cal. At the same time, I think that where 
Christians honestly differ and direct in- 
structions are lacking, we should not 
hold our convictions in a divisive way. 
And there is something strong and whole- 
some for the Church when grown men 
and women, who for some reason were 
not baptized in childhood, stand up, 
make their confession of Christ, and are 
baptized. Baptized infants witness to 
the God-given importance of the home; 
baptized adults witness to the place of 
personal confession before the world. I 
am glad both witnesses have a place in 
our Church. 


Question: What chapter of the Bible 
says that a clergyman should not wear 
clothing different from other people? 
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Answer: I do not know such a passage. 
I would not expect it in the Old Testa- 
ment, where definite garments are pre- 
scribed for priests. I recall no New Tes- 
tament directions that ministers and lay- 
men must dress alike. Is the New Testa- 
ment a book that legislates about the 
dress for the twentieth century? I think 
not. The question to ask is—What prac- 
tice best fits the gospel? Now all men 
sin; all alike are saved by God's free 
grace. All are priests before God; that is, 
all have direct access to God and ways 
they can serve others. Neither in dress 
nor in other ways should we suggest that 
the minister is basically different from 
other Christians, To give dignity and 
beauty to worship, he may wear special 
dress as he carries out the special func- 
tions the Church has committed to him, 
but this is not necessary, and in daily life 
I would rather see a minister dress like 
other Christians, Some, however, think 
that just as a chaplain wears a small 
cross or other distinguishing marks to 
show who he is and what he stands 
for, so a minister can best go into all 
places and situations and fulfill his min- 
istry if in some visible way it is clear 
that he comes as a minister of the 
Church. This I can understand if it is 
merely a way of effective Christian min- 
istry. But the important thing is for 
minister and congregation both to know 
that they are on the same level before 
God, and that the minister, apart from 
having special tasks committed to him, 
is not different from other Christians, To 
me similar dress in daily life best ex- 
presses this basic truth. 


Question: What is the meaning of 
Christ’s command: “You, therefore, must 
be perfect, as vour heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matthew 5:48)? That seems 
possible only for God. 


Answer: It is a high standard. The 
parallel in Luke 6:36, “Be merciful, as 
vour Father is merciful,” sets the stand- 
ard just as high. In fact, when we say 
our Christian duty is to follow Christ 
and live in his spirit, we are saying that 
since Christ lived a perfect life, we, too, 
must set that as our standard. Would 
you want a lower goal? Would you really 
respect and wholeheartedly follow a 
a Christ who only said, “Be pretty good. 
Do right oftener than you do wrong”? 
It is better to keep the standard high 
and confess our failures than to think 
that God and Christ ask only a mediocre 
standard of human life. 

—Fioyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


“For better for worse,” intoned the 
minister; but the young couple would 
have to goa long way if they were ever 
tohave things any better. “For richer for 
poorer,” he continued. But they looked 
as if they never had it so good. Before 
them lay an expense-paid honeymoon 
trip, an impressive pile of gifts, and a 
lucrative start in their wedded bliss. 

The television program Bride and 
Groom comes through the channels of 
of NBC every weekday at noon, £.s.7. By 
now a spate of couples have taken their 
vows before the TV cameras, and they 
have profited handsomely. 

A typical day witnesses free gifts of a 
diamond ring, luggage, complete ward- 
robes for both, carpets, sewing machine, 
stove, sterling silver, cosmetics, photo 
album, and a movie film of the whole 
ceremony. Victor Gilbert, the announcer, 
also casually says something about a new 
Pontiac to take them on their wedding 
trip; but it’s hard to catch whether the 
car is for keeps or on loan. 











Small matter, that. The rest of the loot 
isso considerable that the viewer couldn't 
possibly tell whether a bride’s dreamy 
gaze results from her affection for her 
man, or from the way that the klieg lights 
hit her eyes when she glances behind the 
parson at the pile of advertised booty. 

From time to time ministerial groups 
deplore the spectacle wedding as ar- 
ranged for county fairs, diving boards, 
or dirigibles. Chances are, however, that 
the ecclesiastics never envisioned so 
public a stunt as this one. Millions of 
Viewers, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, incalculable publicity are 
involved. Instead of the worship service 
achurch wedding is meant to be, these 
ceremonies are turned into the neatest 
commercials on TV. Each item in the 
pile of gift loot is mentioned by its trade 
hame. 

True, the producer has set up a plau- 
sible church scene, complete with 
guests. And the organ-induced mood of 
teverence seems sincere during the brief 
period of the vows when Pontiac, Sam- 
a: and Keepsake momentarily step 

e. 
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Maybe some think it’s all right thus 
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to mix sacred vows and commercialism; 
yet it bothers me. I can’t forget the news 
report in January about one Sigmund 
Welt who was to appear with his fiancee 
on Bride and Groom, but balked at the 
last minute, It seems that their expense- 
paid honeymoon was to be in Princeton, 
New Jersey. To New Yorker Welt this 
seemed a gyp, and he said so. “Florida, 
or maybe 
never!” were his ringing words of de- 
fiance. The wedding was canceled. An 
interfamily tiff followed. And Mr. Welt 
was ordered into Kings County Hospital 
for a psychiatric examination. 
Somehow I hope he passed. 


+ | 
Misery loves company, they say. Now | 


it is possible to attract additional com- 
pany up into the millions because of the 
miracle of TV. The agonies exposed on 
Strike It Rich are viewed by many 
millions through their two-network cov- 





(NBC on radio, 


CBS on TV). 
On this program the halt, the lame, and 
the blind troop before the cameras to 
explain their woes and to indulge in the 
most public begging spree imaginable. 

Deftly their touching needs are de- 
scribed; and if a tear or two falls from 


erage 


the eye, the TV camera is carefully 
aimed to catch it. They even keep one 
roving camera beamed on the jew Anon 
just to capture sympathetic expressions. 

Dozens of families have gone to New 
York to vie for a place on Strike It Rich 
only to become stranded wards of the 
Welfare Department. The Welfare Com- 
missioner has blasted TV for these 
misery shows, ardently emphasizing that 
no needy folk ever have to go through 
so degrading a performance to get help. 
Public welfare agencies, he reminds us, 
are organized to do this work more ef- 
ficiently than tragedy-studded television 
shows. 

Probably this has had something to 
do with the latest warning carried on 
Strike It Rich in words something like 
these: “Don’t come to New York unless 
we send for you. We wouldn’t want you 
to be stranded.” —J. C. Wynn 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
A CHRISTIAN - 


(Continued from page 9) 


and have no choice but to plunge ahead, 
whether your strength and resolve are 
adequate, or not. 

In addition to this, we must remember 
that the totalitarian philosophy has no 
answer to the phenomenon and problem 
of death. To be sure, this is a problem 
that does not usually preoccupy the 
healthy person. But when it does pre- 
accupy us, either in the passing of a 
person we love or in the obvious immi- 
nence of our own passing, then it can 
indeed, as we all know, preoccupy: us in 
a way almost nothing else can. But there 
is absolutely no answer for this in the 
totalitarian book. I can assure you of 
that. 

When a man dies, in that dim world, 
it is as though he had never been. In 
theory there is nothing to grieve for, 
because there is no soul—just an accu- 
mulation of chemicals. By the same 
token, there is nothing to hope for. 
Death becomes a kind of nasty and final 
joke played upon the human personality 
5 the physical universe to which it is 
assumed exclusively to belong. There is 
nothing more empty, nothing more 
shocking, than the trappings of a totali- 
tarian funeral, for here we see the mean- 
inglessness of life expounded and argued 
from the meaninglessness of death. 

For this reason, I think there can be 
no despair more profound, no tragedy 
more painful, than that of the many 
people—often originally sincere and even 
idealistic-who started on this path only 
to find that they could no longer stom- 
ach its abominations, or believe its ob- 
vious hypocrisies, or who were cast aside 
by their fellows because it was “useful” 
to the interests of the movement, and 
who have, in the end, either committed 
suicide or have been put to death by 
their “comrades” in misery and hopeless- 
ness past description. When I think of 
these people, and of their final moments, 
I remember a passage from one of the 
sermons of the great Scottish pastor, 
George MacDonald: 


“I think I have seen from afar some- 
thing of the final prison of all, the inner- 
most Gell of the parse of the universe. 
.-. It is the vast outside; thé ghastly dark 
beyond the gates of the city of which 
God is ‘thie light—where the evil dogs go 
ranging, silent as the dark, for there is 
no sound any more than sight. The time 
of signs is over. Every sense had its signs, 
and they were all misused: there is no 
sense, no sign more—nothing now by 
means of which to believe. The man 
wakes from the final struggle of death, 
in absolute loneliness—such a loneliness 
as in the most miserable moment of de- 
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serted childhood he ever knew. Not a 
hint, not a shadow of anything outside 
his consciousness reaches him. . . .” 

These are some of the reasons why, 
as it seems to me, it is not easy not to be 
a Christian. But we should not under- 
estimate the strength that it takes to be 
thoroughly evil. And by the same token 
we -should not underestimate the 
strength of evil itself. Evil is a force in 
this world of no mean quality, with its 
own pride and even its own desperate 
self-respect. That is what our ancestors 
meant when they believed in the reality 
and physical proximity of the devil. 
True, evil generally acknowledges in a 
curious and grudging way the superiority 
of all that is pure and great in Chris- 
tianity. It drops its gaze before the eyes 
of Christ even. when it is unwilling to 
bend the knee. But it reserves this 
grudging tribute only for that which is 
really strong and full of conviction in the 
Christian camp. For the masses of fair- 
weather Christians—for the sanctimoni- 
ous, the prudish, the pompous, and the 
people of little faith—it has no respect. 
The evil consider that it takes more 
strength and character to be thoroughly 
and hopelessly bad in the pursuit of 
what is believed to be a worthy cause, 
than to be half-heartedly and timidly 
good. And they may have a point. What- 
ever the effective response to Commu- 
nism may be, I can say with assurance 
that it does not lie in any smug tempo- 
rizing or opportunism with respect to the 
overriding moral issues, 

Nothing in the apparent ease and 
comfort of our lives, nothing in our com- 
mand over the machine, nothing in our 
devices for avoiding confrontation with 
the realities of birth and death and lone- 
liness—nothing in all this operates to 
spare us the full rigor and severity of the 
great ethical problems that pressed 
themselves upon the founders of our own 
Church. 

It may seem possible to many of us 
today to inhabit a middle world between 
the.Christ and the anti-Christ—to cover 
ourselves in both directions, to evade 
the decision, to hope for the best. Actu- 
ally, for most of us this will not be pos- 
sible. When we look below the surface, 
we see that the forces of our time impel 
us, too, on a rugged path. We are not 
to be spared the fire of conscience and 
decision in which our fathers’ faith was 
forged. 


Almighty God, who hast found it 
fitting that our lives here on earth should 
be lived in this particular context of time 
and of place, grant us, now, we beseech 
thee, the power of penetration to dis- 
cern the peculiar dangers and delusions 
with which our age is replete, and the 
strength to meet them in the spirit of 
Him whose example and teachings we 
are endeavoring to follow. Amen. 





MISTAKEN DISCIPLES 
THEN AND NOW? 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at leag 
in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hij 
from thine eyes.” And Matthew has this 
sentence in Jesus's lament: “Behold 
your house is left unto you desolate,” 


Someone will say that it is not strang 
that Jesus wept over the Holy City—oy 
Lord had come to offer himself as , 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. And 
so he had. And shortly he would die 
But that is not why he wept, It was no 
because his death was thus inevitable 
but because the commitment of the dis. 
ciples and the shouted allegiance of the 
crowd had been to the wrong kingdom 
and to the sort of king they mistakenly 
had thought Jesus to be, and because by 
his death at the hands of the chosen 
people the spiritual destiny of the Israel 
he loved would pass to those who would 
receive it, “to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” 


To us? In the useful language of the 
social sciences, we analyze our commu- 
nity problems and plan for a better day, 
Using the insights of psychology and 
psychiatry to lay bare the mechanism 
of our love and hates, our inhibitiongand 
fears, we hope for mental health, We 
combine physical science with technical 
skill to produce more power, more 
speed, more things, longer life, more 
leisure. But in the context of these bless- 
ings and in the common-sense arrange 
ments we make for life, to what do we 
look as the things which belong to our 
peace? Where lies the Kingdom? 


Jesus surely would not have denied 
Israel freedom from the galling burden 
of Rome, had that been possible; nor 
would he have us use less of the knowl 
edge and skills and insights which bless 
us. But with all these we may be poor 
indeed and miserable, our hearts de- 
ceived and our hurts unhealed, our 
treasure subject to the certain hazard 
of moth and rust, unless we know that 
our hope for life,is in complete commit- 
ment to Him, the Son of Man and the 
Son of God. Without such commitment 
we shall not see where the Kingdom lies. 


First of a series of three articles by 
Dr. Bryden. 
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CHILDREN'S STORY... 





















































FIVE DOLLARS AND A DOG 


By CAROLINE COUNCIL 


David Prince, his school books under 
his arm, walked home whistling happily. 
He had just been paid by Mr. Powers, 
the druggist, for delivering after school 
for a week, He had five one-dollar bills 
inhis pocket for the first time in his life. 

Mr, Powers had said, “David, I'm go- 
ing to buy a delivery coupe for the store, 
and I'll sell you the red delivery bike for 
ive dollars.” David wanted that red bike 
more than anything in the world. He 
hoped that Mother would think it wise 
fr him to buy it. He reached in his 
pocket and felt the dollar bills proudly. 

Crossing the street, he heard a strange 
sound, like a cry and a yelp together. 
There in the gutter, almost hidden by 
fallen leaves, lay a little brown pup. 
David threw his books on the curb and 
ticked up the puppy. It snuggled close 
to him. 

“Must have been run over,” David 
uid to himself, “Here, puppy, can you 
stand?” He tried to put the little dog on 
its feet, but it cried piteously and held 
ip one front leg. David picked up his 
vooks and, with the little dog hugged 
against his coat, hurried home. 

“Mother, Mother, let me in,” he called. 
_the door of the neat cottage opened. 
David, a dog! Where did you get him?” 

“In the street, Mother, Look, his leg is 

ken—” 

Mrs. Prince took the puppy from 
David and felt the leg. “Poor fellow, 
%it is. Put him on the rug in front of 
the fire, David. We'll warm some milk 
for him.” 

“He must have been run over,” David 
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said, as they watched the puppy eagerly 
lap the milk. After that he curled himself 
on the rug and fell asleep. 

“You'll have to take him to Dr. Bill. 
The leg will have to be set tonight, and 
you've just time to go before dinner. 
It'll cost money, though. Did Mr, Pow- 
ers pay you?” 

David felt the five dollar bills in his 
pocket, “Yes, Mother, he paid me, but 
he offered to sell me the red bike for 
five dollars and—” ‘ 

“I don’t have any extra money to give 
you, David. You'll have to make up your 
mind; it’s either the dog or the bicycle.” 

David sat down and tried to think out 
this hard choice. Just then the brown 
pup began to move and whimper in his 
sleep. David picked him up quickly and 
hurried to the door. 

Mrs. Prince smiled, “There isn’t any 
choice, is there, David?” 

Young Dr, Bill, the veterinarian, felt 
the leg of the brown pup. “Dave, how’s 
your nerve? Could you hold him, while 
I set the leg?” 

David swallowed, and his face felt 
chilly. “Tll try, Dr, Bill.” 

“Okay, come on.” Together they went 
into the small operating room. David, 
holding the moaning pup carefully on 
the table, watched Dr. Bill as he gave 
the pup a whiff of ether and set the leg. 
“It’s a bad break, but puppies’ bones 
mend easily, How did it happen, Dave?” 

“I don’t know, Dr. Bill. I found him 


in the gutter, as I was coming home 
from school.” 

“You mean, he isn’t even yours?” Dr. 
Bill put a wide strip of tape around the 
splint. 

“He’s going to be mine, now. Is he a 
good dog, Dr, Bill?” 

“All dogs are good dogs, Dave. This 
little fellow is just a mongrel, but some- 
times they make the best pets. Now be 
careful with him, and don’t let him 
around other dogs. He'll be as good as 
new.” 

David reached in his pocket and held 
out his five one-dollar bills. Dr. Bill 
looked at them. “Did your Mother give 
you the money, Dave?” David explained 
about the drugstore. 

“So that job’s finished now,” Dr. Bill 
said. “Dave, you’re good help. How'd 
you like to work out this bill and earn 
more money by being my assistant after 
school and on Saturdays?” 

Dave couldn’t believe his ears. “Dr. 
Bill, you—you mean—I can keep my 
money and help you besides? I'd love 
that.” 


rn. Bill smiled, “Be here at four to- 
D morrow afternoon, and I'll show 
you how to feed and care for the animals 
in the kennels. Now take this lucky pup 
and hurry home—your mother’s prob- 
ably getting dinner.” 

Dave put the dollar bills back into 
his pocket, took the brown pup tenderly 
in his arms and started for home, 
whistling. 
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